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FOREWORD 



As part of the dropout prevention effort, rhe Junior High School 
Student Assistance Program was developed to focus on junior high school 
students who exhibited the characteristics of dropout-prone students. 

This evaluation covers the first year of the Junior High School 
Student Assistance Program*s implementation. The evaluation was conducted 
by a junior ^^igh sc'iool teacher with research and evaluation skills who 
was ably assisted by the Junior High School Student Assistance Program's 
coordinators and guidance advisors. This was a departure from using 
an external evaluator or using the services of an evaluator from the 
Research and Evaluation Branch. However, professional consultation and 
help were provided to the evaluator by Research and Evaluation Branch staff 
whenever needed. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



The Board of Education created the Junior High School Student Assistance 
Program (JHSSAP) In August, 1985, Implemented largely between January and 
June, 1986, the program was designed to provide academic remediation and 
counseling services to junior high school students experiencing academic, 
discipline, and/or attendance difficulties. 

Program planners Intended the JHSSAP to serve a "high-risk" population, 
including academic underachlevers , potential dropouts, students who have 
been suspended repeatedly or Issued opportunity transfers, and students 
pending an expulsion proceeding or given expulsion, suspended enforcement. 
They hoped to fill a void In resources to help troubled students at the 
junior high school level. 

PROGRAM COMPONENTS AND SUPPORT STAF F 

The JHSSAP had three program components and three types of support 
staff. An overview Is provided here, with more extensive descriptions 
lat3r In the report. 

Programs 

Extended Counseling (EC) . The Extended Counseling component was funded 
to provide eight hours a week of additional counseling time at each junior 
high school (N = 73). The program called for the selection of twenty 
students at each school who had a combination of a high number of: (1) 
failing marks, (2) absences and tardies, (3) teacher roferrals, (4) poor 
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citizenship marks, and (5) opportunity transfers. Counseling program 
plans stipulated after-school and weekend hours to facilitate the 
involvement of students and their families in counseling. 

Regional Assistance Center Class (RACC) . A Regional Assistance 
Center Class was established at one school in each region except Region C, 
where two classes were formed (N = 9). Student selection was determined 
by academic, attendance, and/or discipline problems which prevented success 
in regular school programs. Each class was designed to assist 15 students 
in each region at a selected school through small group and individualized 
academic instruction, personal guidance ana weekly counseling. After the 
students resolved their difficulties in a RACC, each student was evaluated 
to determine his potential for a successful return to the home school. 

Opportunity Room (OR) . Funds were allocated to each region to 
develop Opportunity Rooms at selected schools. Each OR was to maintain a 
20:1 student-to-teacher ratio while providing a remedial instructional 
program and personal guidance. 

Staff 

Regional and District Coordinators . Region administrators appointed 
eight region coordinators to oversee implementation of the JHSSAP and to 
provide direct services to program participants. Specific coordinator 
tasks included: coordinating student selection and placement for program 
components; finding alternative placements when JHSSAP could not accept a 
student; counseling students and parents about academic, attendance and 
personal problems; serving as liaison with schools and community agencies; 
introducing JHSSAP to school personnel; providing management support services 
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to program components, e.g., training and materials; and managing 
record keeping, <5.g., developing intake forms, writing reports, and 
monitoring students* entry into and exit from the program. A district 
coordinator was responsible for district-wide leadership, supervision, 
support services, staff development, record keeping, and liaison with 
district, region, and school staff. 

Student Attendance and Adjustment Services Counselors (SAAS) , Two 
SAAS counselors were responsible to provide counseling, attendance 
motivation, and agency liaison services to students and parents. The 
SAAS counselors were to participate on a panel to interview and screen 
students for JHSSAP and other special placements. They were to provide 
in-service programs to grade counselors relative to community referrals. 
Additionally, they were to provide consultation to region, school and RACC 
personnel about student problems. The SASS counselors were to conduct 
group courseling in each RACC classroom. 

RESEARCH GOALS 

The desired outcomes for student participation in each component of 
the JHSSAP were improved grades, attendance, self esteem, and self control. 
One major goal of the study was to ascertain the degree to which these 
outcomes were achieved in order to provide a basis for improved program 
implementation. Describing fully each of the three program components 
was the second goal. This description would include student characteristics, 
class and caseload sizes, counseling and teaching techniques, staff 
training and materials, and various aspects of the coordinators' role. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

Following this introduction, Section II describes sampling and data 
gathering techniques for the JHSSAP evaluation study. Each of the next 
three sections describes one of the program components and assesses 
student outcomes. In order, these are: the Regional Assistance Center 
Class (Section III), Extended Counseling (Section IV), and the Opportunity 
Room (Section V). Section VI contains Recommendations. 



CHAPTER II 
METHODOLOGY 



This section of the report describes the sampling procedures and 
data collection instrun(ents used to study the Junior High School Student 
Assistance Program. 

:ampling 

Student Samples 

Extended Co un seling (EC) and Opportunity Room (OR) . Student samples 
for thr^ EC and OR components were generated in two stages: (1) Two 
schools per region were chosen; those which best approximated the racial 
and ethnic composition of the region. LAUSD's Racial and Ethnic Survey 
(1985) served as the data bace for this sampling. (2) For each individual 
school, region coordinators selected odd-numbered students from the EC 
roster until eight were identified. When necessary, even-numbered students 
were added until eight were chosen. This procedure was repeated for OR 
participants. 

Regional Assistance Center Class (RACC) , Region coordinators 
selected ten students from each RACC. They identified odd-numbered 
students on RACC rollsheets and added even-numbered ones until the sample 
size was attained. 

Adult Samples 

Counselors and Teachers . The participation of all RACC teachers was 
requested for the evaluation and up to two EC counselors and two OR 
teachers from each junior high school. 
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Region Coordinators, SAAS Counselors, and Principals . All program 
coordinators, the two SAAS counselors, and junior high school principals 
were asked to participate in the study. 

INSTRUMENT DESIGN 

Student Instruments 

One student questionnaire was used for each program component. The 
Extended Counseling (EC) instrument is described in detail since it was 
the model for the other two instruments. 

The EC student instrument was divided into three modules, each having 
a different respondent. The first module was completed by the coordinator. 
It contained background variables such as region, school, birthdate, sex, 
and ethnicity. To gauge possible program effects, coordinators used 
report cards and cumulative records to report the^ number of failing 
grades, unsatisfactory marks in work habits and cooperation, grade point 
average, absences and tardies for three semesters; spring 1985, fall 
1985, and spring 1986. Finally, coordinators assessed how such factors 
as school attendance, school performance, discipline and personal problems 
weighed in selecting a student for counseling. 

The students* counselor completed the secona module of the instrument. 
The counselors rated the frequency with which each student exhibited various 
behaviors which caused problems at school (e.g., lack of concentration, 
hyperactivity or restlessness). Counselors were asked to assess the 
impact of counseling upon each student. They were asked to determine if 
students had improved in their attitudes toward school, self esteem, 
ability to concentrate, self control, and ability to follow directions. 
It was perceived that these factors may affect academic progress in 
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regular classrooms. Counselors also reported if students were tested 
for special education and If referrals were made for other district or 
community resources. 

The third module was completed by each student. The student responded 
to statements about self concept, attitudes toward school, and reactions 
to the counseling received. 

For the Regional Assistance Center Class (RACC) component, the 
regional coordinator, counselor, RACC teacher and student each completed 
a separate module of the Instrument. For the Opportunity Room (OR) 
program, the regional coordinator, OR teacher, and student each completed 
a module. Specific variables in these Instruments are adaptations of the 
EC variables previously described. 

Staff Instruments 

Counselor and Teacher Questionnaires . The counselor and teacher 
questionnaires contained similar types of items. One section of each 
questionnaire requested identifying data: name, school, region, and 
position. A second set of questions solicited a description of the 
program component at the school level. Variables Included class or 
caseload size, location of component, respondent time devoted to the 
program, and techniques and strategies employed for assisting students. 
A third section of each questionnaire solicited perceptions, assessments 
and recommendations concerning student selection; adequacy of allotted 
space and time; and training, materials and supervision provided by the 
school and regional coordinator's. Two open-ended questions solicited 
perceptions of the best aspects of the program component and areas where 
improvements were needed. 
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Principals' Questionnaire ^ The questionnaire administered to 
principals was designed: (1) to gather their assessments of the regional 
coordinators' communication with them about each program component, (2) 
to describe program supervision at the school level, and (3) to solicit 
recommendations for improvement. 

Coordinator Interview and Questionnaire . Regional and district 
coordinators participated in a two-session group interview to evaluate 
the Junior High School Student Assistance Program. The two SAAS counselors 
participated in the first session. Each session lasted two hours. For 
each program component, coordinators and counselors addressed interview 
guide questions covering goals, staffing, student selection, staff 
training and supervision, achievements, problems and recommendations. 
Detailed field notes were taken and later sorted by topic. A few topics 
were difficult to address in a group setting. A coordinator questionnaire 
probed those areas including: a job description; procedures used to select 
RACC students; and a summary of achievements, problems and recommendations. 
A short checklist asked whether coordinators introduced the JHSSAP to 
various school officials. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE REGIONAL ASSISTANCE CENTER CLASS 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Chapter III of this report examines the Regional Assistance Center 
Class (RACC). This component of the Junior High School Student Assistance 
Program involved region-level classes established to help students whose 
academic, discipline, and/or attendance problems prevented success in 
regular school programs. The students attended the RACC program instead 
of their home schools. Each RACC had a full-time teacher and part-time 
aide* Academic remediation, enhancement of self esteem and self control, 
and eventual return to regular school were RACC's major goals. 

In the first half of Chapter III, a brief demographic portrait of the 
RACC sample is described and followed by assessment of student outcomes; 
The second half used information from the principals', coordinators', and 
RACC teachers' questionnaires and the coordinator interview to describe 
and assess various aspects of the RACC program. 

Student Selection 

Each region installed a similar three-phase student selection process 
for RACC. First, a school referred a student to the Region Coordinator 
or Committee, submitting cumulative, attendance, anecdotal, and often 
health records, along with region-created referral forms. Prior to this, 
some region coordinators held orientation meetings with school staff to 
acquaint them with RACC and to explain the selection process. Two regions 
solicited the names of one to three students from each school for possible 
entry into the program. 
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In the intake phase, referral information was assembled by the 
coordinator. The student and, in some regions, the parent were interviewed. 
In the decision-making phase, the coordinator and, in some regions, a 
resource panel, a region administrator, and/or SAAS counselor decided the 
student's suitability for RACC. 

Student Characteristics 

Table III-l displays the region, age, grade, and sex distributions 
of the RACC student sample. Region C had two RACC classes, and so its 
expected sample size was 20 students while the other regions should have 
10 students. (A few students were excluded because significant portions 
of their data-gathering instruments were incomplete.) The sample's median 
age was 14. One-third of the sample students were in 7th grade (including 
seventeen 14-year olds). It is unknown if the older students were retained 
in grade at some point; a variable to be Investigated next year. RACC 
students had many more males than females (an 80%-20% split); however, 
age, grade, and sex did not vary by region. 

Table III-2 presents additional background characteristics which 
varied significantly by region. While Black students constitute about 
20% of the LAUSO student population, they comprised 36% of the sample. 
Hispanic students are about 50% cf the LAUSO student body and were 41.9% 
of the sample. The proportion of White students in the sample was the 
same as in the District, which was 22.1%. The greatest length (61%) of 
student enrollment was for 1-2 months, 10% for less than one month, and 
30% for 3-4 months. Part of this variation was due to the establishment 
of RACC classes at various points in the semester. Before entering RACC, 
close to half the sample had at least one Opportunity Transfer. Spanish was 
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the home language for about one-third of the students in the sample. 

STUDENT OUTCOMES 

Report Card Data 

On each student questionnaire, coordinators recorded the number of 
"Fails," "Unsatisfactory" ^arks, absences, and the grade point average 
for three semesters - spring 1985, fall 1985, and spring 1986. Collecting 
data for three semesters permitted two "pre-post" comparisons. Spring 
1985 with spring 1986 comparisons were made because the two semesters had 
approximately the same calendar structure. (Absences can only be validly 
compared for these semesters). Fall 1985 records were used for referral 
and placement decisions. Hence, fall 1985 to spring 1986 comparisons 
were included as wel 1 . 

Number of Failing Grades . The number of failing grades is the topic 
of Table III-3. RACC students received an average of nearly 2.5 failing 
marks on their spring 1985 report card. On their spring 1986 report 
card, the average number of fails dropped to less than one (0.53). RACC 
students had almost two fewer fails on the spring 1986 than on the spring 
1985 report card. The difference was statistically signif.cant, i.e., it 
probably represented a "real" rather than a "chance" decrease in the number 
of failing marks. The difference for fall 1985 with spring 1986 was even 
greater. There were almost three fewer F*s on the spring 1986 than on 
the fall 1985 report card. 

Comparing spring 1985 with spring 1986, the greatest gains were made 
by RACC students in Region H. They averaged 4 Fails in spring 1985 and 
none in spring 1986. In Regions E and G, there was no statistically 
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significant change. However, students in those two regions also had 
fewer F's before entering RACC, and so there was less liriprovement possible. 
In contrasting fall 1985 with spring 1986, Region A, B, F, and H students 
showed the greatest reduction in the F's received. In Region G, RACC 
students did not significantly change the number of F's receiveo. The 
mean number of F's increased between spring and fall, 1985, and then 
decreased after participation in RACC. 

A reasonable hypothesis is that the length of program participation 
affects failing grades. However, Table III-4 shows no relationship 
between these two variables. A student enrolled in RACC for two weeks 
received no more F's than a student enrolled for three months. It appears 
that RACC teachers simply issued fewer F's to program participants. 

Grade Point Average (GPA) . Students had a mean (average) (GPA) just 
above a 0 (1.0) in spring 1985 ajjd nearly a C in spring 1986. The fall 1985 
GPAs were lower than spring 1985. Therefore, the fall-to-spring improvement 
was greater. Students jumped from an F average in the fall to a point 
midway between a D and C average in the spring of 1986. By region, 
RACC students in Region A made the greatest gain between fall 1985 and 
spring 1986 from a 0.31 to a 2.87 GPA. On the other hand, the Region B 
group did not reach a D average in the spring of 1986. In fact, in 6 
of the 8 regions, the spring 1986 GPA remained below a C. The average 
grade of students enrolled in RACC classrooms was a D. 

According to the data, length of participation in the program did 
not affect grad. ."'^int averages. Students enrolled for 3-4 months made 
,no greater improvement than those present for shorter periods of time. 
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Unsatisfactory Marks > In the two semesters prior to entering the 
RACC program, students averaged 4-5 Unsatisfactory marks in Work Habits. 
(See Table III-6.) They averaged just over one U in spring 1986, a 
very significant change. 

Unsatisfactory Cooperation marks for three semesters are compared in 
Table III-7. In the spring and fall before entering RACC, students 
averaged more than three Unsatisfactory marks in cooperation. On the 
average, this dropped to just over one U on the spring 1986 report card, 
a significant improvement. 

Absences . The mean number of absences for three semesters is shown 
in Table III-8. Students averaged 17+ absences in spring 1985 and 13 in 
spring 1986, a drop of almost 5 absences. (Only the two spring semesters 
may be validly compared, because they had approximately the same number 
of actual school days.jy In regions A, E, and F, students averaged more 
absences in spring 1986 than a year earlier. The differences were not 
statistically significant* The greatest reduction in absences occurred 
in Region C where students had almost 14 fewer absences in Spring 1986 
compared to spring 1985. 

There was significant variation in absences by time spent in the 
RACC program (See Table III-9). The greatest reduction occurred for 
students enrolled the longest, from 15.35 absences in spring 1985 to 8.96 
in spring 1986. 

Relationships Among Report Card Items . Previously, individual report 
card items (e.g., F*s and U*s) were treated separately. In Table III-IO, 
a correlation matrix depicts relationships among report card variables and 
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a composite Report Card Index. (It should be noted that very strong 
relationships will be close to LOO.) 

In the RACC classes, classroom conduct and academic performance were 
closely related. Also, strong relationships existed between the number 
of F*s and U's for spring 1986. That is, the more F's received, the more 
U*s they also received. Conversely, students who received few U's also 
tended to receive few F grades. 

The Composite Report Card Index combined four separate items: F*s, 
U*s in Work Habits, U*s in Cooperation, and absences. Each item was 
given 1-5 points, with 5 the best score (e.g., fewest F's or absences). 
A student could accumulate 4-20 points. The table shows that Index scores 
were significantly related to all other report card variables. Most 
importantly, the Composite Report Card Index was the only variable which 
.correlated with absences. The higher aggregated report card scores were 
associated with relatively few absences. Absences were not related to 
the number of F's or U's or the GPA. 

Background Variables and Report Card Data . Relationships between 
several background variables and report card data were tested and found 
not to be significant. In addition, age, sex, race and ethnicity produced 
no correlations over .30, 

Caution and Discussion . Caution must be exercised in interpreting 
report card findings. Most important was the fact that different adults 
issued report card marks in each semester, e.g., the teachers who gave an 
average of three Fails to the RACC sample in the spring of 1985 were 
different individuals than the RACC teachers who issued few F's in the 
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spring of 1986, RACC environment and teachers' grading criteria may be the 
significant factors in improved report card grades rather than students' 
improved performance per se. This interpretation received some support from 
the fact that length of time in the program had no effects on the number of 
F's, U's, or GPAs, for students in the program 3+ months than those 
enrolled for less than one month. 

Caution must also be exercised in the interpretation of regional 
variation in report card data: no uniform standards were imposed on the 
teachers who served as RACC teachers in each region. 

Language and Self Esteem Test Scores 

Pre- and post-participation measures were used to determine it the 
RACC had any effects on students* language skills and knowledge. Table 
III-U displays a data matrix showing pre- and posttest scores for 
1 anguage ski 1 1 s. 

Five of the eight regions administered pretests and posttests of 
students' language skills (A, B, E, F, and H). Region B administered a 
pretest. Region A, E, F, and H used different tests so the findings 
could not be grouped. Moreover, the usable samples in each region were 
very small (5-9 cases). With ^hese problems, findings should be interpreted 
very cautiously. 

For Region A, there was no difference between pre- and post-reading 
scores for their nine students. In Region E, there was an average gain 
of 1.8 grade levels in reading. The students averaged sixth grade, second 
month on the pretest and eighth grade on the posttest. Region H students 
gained almost one year in less than four months of RACC participation. 

Only Region A administered a pre- and post-coordinator constructed 
inventory on self esteem. 
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Teachers' Perceptions of Student Improvement 

Teachers' direct ratings of student Improvement were used as a measure 
of RACC effects. The RACC teacher assessed student improvement in U 
areas: These are grouped into the following: general self esteem, academic 
self concept, cooperation, personal responsibility, attitude toward school, 
concentration, amount of work completed, reading and reasoning skills. 
When each item was analyzed separately, there were no statistically' 
significant findings. However, the correlations between items were nigh 
enough to permit construction of an Improvement Index - a sum of the 14 
item scores for each student Improvement Index scores ranged from 14 to 
42 points • Index scores were then correlated with report card data. 
Table III-12 displays the resulting correlation matrix. The Improvement 
Index and Unsatisfactory marks in Work Habits produced the strongest 
relationship. The higher the Improvement Index score, the fewer U's 
received. Weaker relationships resulted when the number of F's and U's 
in Cooperation were part of the correlations. GPA was positively related 
to the Improvement Index. The higher the GPA, the higher the Improvement 
Index score. In general, the two types of outcome, report card and the 
student Improvement Index, were related to one another. Background 
variables including grade, sex, and ethnicity were not statistically 
significant relative to the Improvement Index or to its component items. 

PROGRAM OUTCOMES 

Student Selection 

Each region installed a similar three-phase st ident selection process 
for RACC. First, a school referred a student to the coordinator or 
committee, submitting cumulative, attendance, anecdotal, and often health 
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records, along with region -created referral forms. Prior to this, some 
region coordinators held orientation meetings with school staff to acquaint 
them with RACC and to explain the selection process. Two regions solicited 
the names of one to three students from each school for possible entry 
into the program. 

In the intake phase, referral information was assembled by the 
coordinator. The student and, in some regions, the parent were interviewed. 
In the decision-making phase, the coordinator, and in some regions, a 
region administrator, a resource panel and/or a SAAS counselor decided 
the student's suitability for RACC. The relative decision-making authority 
of the coordinator and resource panel varied across regions, as did the 
panel's composition. Coordinators stated that they rrade alternative 
referrals or placements when students were not accepted into RACC. 

Each region composed its own resource panel, referral and intake 
forms, and criteria selection. Some regions selected students with 
problems which could be corrected in a five or six week stay 1n RACC. 
Other regions anticipated longer-term placements and selected students 
with more serious problems. Some added the proviso that there be strong 
parental support for the placement. While the original proposal described 
RACC serving students with serious attendance, academic, and discipline 
problems, there was fairly wide regional variation in the selection 
criteria, referral and intake forms, and procedures. 

Information Received by Principals . Principals assessed coordinator 
communication concerning the RACC program's goals, selection criteria, 
and referral procedures. (See Table III-13.) Seventy percent of the 
principals said coordinator communication about RACC's goals was very 
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adequate, 22% said it was somewhat inadequate, and 8% said it was very 
Inadequate. All respondents in Regions A and B said information was very 
adequate. 

A majority of the principals gave a top rating to coordinators' 
communication about student selection criteria. Fewer than 10% said 
communication was very inadequate. However, there were differences by 
region; almost all principals in Regions A and B said coordinator 
communication concerning selection criteria was very adequate; less than 
one quarter of Region F and G principals gave this high rating. 

Not all students referred to RACC were accepted. Class size was one 
consideration: a maximum of 15 students could be enrolled at any one time. 
Also, RACC placement could be deemed inappropriate in specific cases. School 
personnel often spent considerable time preparing referrals and anticipated 
specific feedback when a student was rejected for RACC. A problem i.i this 
area was that almost one-fourth (24.4%) of the- principals believed coordinator 
communication was very inadequate about the rejection of referred students. 
Approximately 31.7% stated communication was somewhat inadequate. 
About one-third of the responding principals felt communication should 
improve regarding required paperwork for referring a student to RACC. 

Funding and the School Year . Funding for RACC was basec on the 
traditional academic year. There was no funding during the summer. 
Coordinators and principals serving year-round schools believed that the 
RACC component should be available twelve months a year. 

The RACC Teachers . Each region selected its RACC teachers. During 
the interview, some coordinators said they faced a serious problem 
recruiting competent, experienced teachers for RACC after the school year 
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had commenced. As a result, two RACC teachers were not fully credentialed. 
No special education teachers were recruited. One coordinator said her 
region found an interested and qualified teacher, but the principal did 
not release that person from her position in the school for the RACC position. 

Seven of the nine teachers completed questionnaires. (See Table III-14.) 
Four of the seven said staff development workshops were held. Of the 
four, three assessed the training as very useful and one as somewhat 
useful. Three teachers said no staff inservices were held. 

The RACC teachers expressed need for training. In an open-ended 
question soliciting inservice topics, they suggested the following: 
handling disruptive students, improving student self-image, individualizing 
instruction, dealing with physically and emotionally abused children, 
peer relationships and conflicts, and the "75 point contract," the 
individualized instructional model used in options schools. 

All RACC teachers received printed classroom materials. About half • 
found the materials very useful and the other half responded somewhat 
useful. In the open-ended questions, RACC teachers expressed needs for 
the following supplies: self-esteem and values-oriented material, basic 
teaching supplies, audio-visual material, the "75 point contract," and 
accompanying textbooks. 

RACC teachers indicated that five of the seven classes contained 11- 
15 students* Two classes had 6-10 students at the time data we^e collected. 

Five of the seven teachers requested improvements in their classrooms. 
(See Table III-15.) Two-thirds viewed their rooms as less than adequate. 
In an open-ended question, nearly all stated that they wanted the.'r 
classrooms divided into separate learning centers, e.g., small groups of 
tables rather than rows of chairs. 
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Program design documents specified that RACC should be separated from 
regular classrooms. Both coordinators and RACC teachers were queried 
about this spatial arrangement. 

Coordinators approved of, and wanted to maintain, the geographical 
separation of RACC for two basic reasons: 1) RACC school day is shorter 
than that of other students; 2) Some coordinators felt that potential 
peer conflicts might be averted if RACC students (who came from many 
schools) interacted very little with the local school population. Among 
the teachers, only about half believed their rooms were, in fact, isolated 
in the school. Four of the seven teachers believed RACC should be 
separated from the rest of the school population. 

A few RACC students were "mainstreamed" into one or more regular 
classes last year. For example, one coordinator placed a RACC student 
into a regular math class based on the student*^ high diagnostic test score. 

Teachers spent mos^ of their time on individualized instruction with 
the students in the RACC. However, two of ihe seven teachers said less 
than half the school day was allocated to individual work. 

The ways in which RACC teachers allotted time for various subjects 
are presented in Table III-16. Five of the seven teachers used 1-^ 
periods per day for language skills and an equal amount of time for math 
while two teachers spent less than one period on these subjects. Natural 
and social sciences, fine arts, and P.E. received less attention. More 
than half the teachers used 1-2 periods per day to work with students on 
self esteem, self discipline, and values-oriented lessons. 

During interviews, coordinators reported that RACC teachers had a 
difficult time helping students raise their self esteem enough to focus 
on academic matters. In addition, integrating a new student into a class 
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during academic lessons posed a problem for most teachers. 

RACC teachers rated the frequency with which they used various 
techniques to help students change problem behaviors. The results appear 
in Table 111-17. The items are listed in order from those used most 
often to those used least often. All seven teachers focused on helping 
students identify appropriate and inappropriate behavior. Six of the 
seven teacher modeled appropriate behavior, monitored students* attendance 
and listened to students. Techniques which were used the least were role 
playing and the use of contracts. In open-ended questions, teachers 
mentioned additional techniques to help students: group discussion about 
responsibility, values and self esteem; praise and reward systems; art 
work; contact with parents; and assistance from Student Attendance and 
Adjustment Counselors. 

The coordinator's role included observations of RACC classes and 
consultations with the teachers. Table III-18 describes the RACC'teachers 
perceptions of the coordinator in four areas. All 7 teachers discussed 
the program with tiie coordinator at least 3 times; 5 of the 7 said more 
than four discussions occurred. A majority of the teachers (4 of 7) 
found the discussions very helpful. Contacts between coordinators and 
teachers were apparently not a problem. 

Acquisition of various classroom materials was quite important to 
the teachers. Four of the 7 perceived the coordinator as very supportive 
in helping to procure materials. Three teachers thought there was room 
for improvement (selecting the somewhat supportive category). Five 
coordinators were seen as very supportive and the other two as somewhat 
supportive in recognizing teachers' efforts. 
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Teachers' Overall Assessment of RACC > 

Five of the seven RACC teachers would like to continue in the same 
role. Responding to two open-ended questions, the teachers listed che 
best parts of the RACC component and the areas where improvements are 
needed. Generally, they liked interacting with a small number of students, 
seeing positive changes in the students' behavior and attendance, and 
having assistance from aides and counselors. Most of the problem areas 
were previously addressed. One teacher mentioned the desirability of 
having a conference among th^ teacher, coordinator, and student before 
the student enters the class. 

SUMMARY 

A Regional Assistance Center Class (RACC) was established in each 
region except Region C where two classes were formed. Through individualized 
instruction, counseling, and a small class milieu, students had an 
opportunity to work to resolve academic, discipline, and/or attendance 
deficiencies which prevented their progress in regular school. 

Prior to entering the RACC, students' average number of failing 
grades was increasing. The latest report card revealed a reverse in that 
trend: there was a significant reduction in the mean number of F's. 
Related to the decreased number of F's, grade point averages rose, though 
not to a more satisfactory "C" average. Also, the mean number of 
Unsatisfactory Work Habits, and Cooperation marks dropped significantly. 
On the whole, participants' report cards greatly improved after the RACC. 
Whatever the reasons, RACC teachers issued few failing and unsatisfactory 
grades. This teacher behavior may account for much of the pre-post 
differences. 
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Attendance for the total sample increased and absences decreased. 
However, in some regions, absences actually rose during spring 1986. It 
is unknown if large numbers of absences occurred during the semester time 
period before placement in the class. The greatest reduction in absences 
occurred for students enrolled in the RACC class for the longest periods 
of time. 

The quantity and quality of information given to coordinators by 
principals varied greatly by region. Criteria for selecting students to 
enter the RACC also varied by region, particularly the seriousness of 
student-difficulties. There were no district -wide selection procedures 
or referral and intake forms. 

Coordinators and principals serving year-round schools believed the 
Regional Assistance Center Class program should operate year-round. 
Recruiting teachers for the program proved difficult in several regions. 
Some classes were staffed by inexperienced teachers without standard 
credentials. Teacher respondents suggested several topics for future 
staff development and listed desired types of teaching materials. The 
majority of the regional class teachers wanted to retain their positions. 
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Table III-l 



Background CharacterM sties of Students in the 
Regional Assistance Center Class 



Item N 



Reg i on 

A 10 11.6 

B 8 9.3 

C 20 23.3 

0 10 11.6 

E 9 10.5 

F 10 11.6 

6 10 11.6 

H 9 10.5 

Total 86 

Age 

12 1 1.2 

13 14 16.9 

14 . 37 44.6 

15 23 27.7 

16 16 9.6 

Total 

Grade 

6 2 2.3 

7 29 33.7 

8 36 41.9 

9 16 22.1 

Total 86 

Sex 

Male 68 80.0 

Female 17 20.0 



Total 35 




Table III-2 



Background Characteristics of Students in the 
Regional Assistance Center Class by Region 



Item 


A 


6 


C 


D 


£ 


F 


G 


H 


Total 


Ethnicity*** 
























N 

% 


0 
0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 
0.0 


2 

20.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


2 

2.3 


Black 


H 
% 


0 
0.0 


6 

75.0 


19 

95.0 


5 

50.0 


1 

11.1 


0 
0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 , 


31 

36.0 


Hispanic 


N 


50.0 


2 

25.0 


5.0 


2 

20.0 


11.1 


7 

70.0 


100 


g 

88.9 


36 
41.9 


White 


N 


5 

50.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


1 

10.0 


66^7 


3 ; 

30.01 


0 

0.0 


1 

11.1 1 


16 
18.6 


Fil i pi no 


N 

Of 

Jo 


0 1 
0.01 


0 

0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


1 

11.1 


0 ■ 
0.0| 


0 
0.0 


0 : 
0.0 ; 


1 

1.2 


Total 




10 ^ 


8 


20 


10 


9 


10 


10 


9 ' 

i 


86 


Length of Enrollment*** 
in Regional Assi stance 
Center CI ass 






















Less than 1 month 


y 

o 


io!o 


2 

25.0 


0 
0.0 


10." 3 


2 

22.2 


2 

20.0 


0 

0.0 


1 

11.1 


5 

10.5 


1-2 months 


c 


9 

90.0 


0 

0.0 


15 

75.0 


40.0 


7 

77 .8 


8 

80. 0 


•I ' 8 

10.0 :88.9 

1 


52 

60.5 


3-4 months 


N 


0 

0.0 


6 

75.0 


5 

25.0 


5 

50.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


9 

90.0 


0 
0.0 


25 
29.1 


rota 1 




10 


8 


20 


10 


9 


10 


10 


9 


86 


Student Ever Issued 
"Opportunity Transfer"** 






















Yes 


N 

« 


3 ' 4 
33. 3| 50.0 


14 

70.0 


3 

30.0 


4 

44.4 


1 

11.1 


0 

0.0 


7 

77.8 


35 
42.9 


No 


N 
<» 


6 I 4 
66.71 50.0 


6 

30.0 


7 

70.0 


5 

55.6 


8 

88.9 


10 
100 


2 
2.2 


48 
57.1 


Total 




9 


8 


2n 


10 


9 


9 


10 


9 


84 


Home Language*** 






















English 


N ' 
X 


8 

80.0 


6 

75.0 


19 

95.0 


8 

80.0 


9 

100 


5 

55.6 


0 

0.0 


3 

33.3 


58 
68.2 


Spanish 


9 
• 


2 

20.0 


2 

25.0 


1 

5.0 


2 

20.0 


0 
0.0 


4 

44.4 


10 
100 


6 

66.7 


27 
31.8 


Total 




10 


8 


20 


10 


9 


9 


10 


9 


35 



**p . 01 
***p .001 
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Table III-3 



Regional Assistance Center Class Students' 
Mean Number of Failing Grades 



Semester Means 
Spring Fall Spring Difference 
Group '8S '85 '86 o f Means N 



Total Sample 2.49 - - 0.53 1.96*** 78 

3.36 0.54 2.02*** 80 

^ Region A 2.80 - - 0.40 2.40** 10 

- - 4.60 0.40 4.20*** 10 

Region 8 3.17 - - 1.17 2.00 6 

4.33 1.16 3.16** 6 

Region C 2.20 - - 0.50 1.70** 20 

2.50 0.50 2.00** 20 

Region D 3.12 - - 0.25 2.87* S 

3.00 U.25 2.75** 8 

Region E 1.90 - - 0.57 0.43 7 

3.62 0.50 3.13** 3 

Region F 2.56 - - 0.56 2.00 9 

3.80 0.70 3.10*** 10 

Region G 1.33 - - 1.00 0.33 9 

2.33 1.00 1.33 9 

Region H 4.00 - - 0.00 4.00*** 9 

3.89 0.00 3.89*** 9 



*p .05 
**p .01 
***p .001 
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Table III-4 

Regional Assistance Center Class Students' 
Mean Number of Failing Grades by 
Length of Time Enrolled 



Semester Means 

Time in Spring FaTT Spring Difference 



Program '85 '85 '86 of Mea ns N 

Less Than 2.50 - - 0.00 2.50* 4 

1 Month - - 3.20 0.00 2.80* 5 

1-2 Months 2.53 - - 0.49 2.04*** 49 

3.50 0.48 3.02*** 50 

3-4 Months 2.40 - - 0.68 1.72*** 25 

3.12 0.68 2.44*** 25 



*p .05 
**p .01 
***p .001 
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Table III-5 



Mean Grade Point Average of Students in the 
Regional Assistance Center Class 



Semester Means 
Spring Fal 1 Spring Difference 
Group '85 '85 '86 of Means N 



Total Sample 1.13 - - 1.85 .73*** 78 

0.69 1.85 1.17*** 78 

Region A 1.00 - - 2.87 1.87*** 10 

0.31 2.87 2.56*** 10 

Region B 0.82 - - 0.80 -0.02 5 

- - 0.24 0.80 0.56* 5 

Region C 1.19 - - 1.92 0.73** 20 

0.85 1.92 1.06*** 20 

Region 0 0.99 - - 1.91 0.93* 8 

0.75 1.91 1.16*** 8 

Region E 1.36 - - 1.94 0.58 8 

- - 0.58 1.94 1.36** 8 

Region F 1.04 - - 1.20 0.16 9 

- - 0.50 1.20 0.70* 9 

Region G 1.68 - - 1.48 -0.20 9 

- - 0.96 1.48 0.52* 9 

Region H 0.73 - - 2.10 1.37** 9 

0.97 2.10 1.13** 9 



*p .05 
**p .01 
***p .001 
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Table III-6 

Regional Assistance Center Class Students' 
Mean NumbT of Unsatisfactory Work Habits 



Semester Means 

Spring Fall Spring Difference 



Group ^85 ^85 ^86 of Means N_ 

Total Sample 4.14 - - 1.13 3.01*** 77 

- - 4.95 1.13 3.75*** 30 

Region A 4.50 - - 0.40 4.10*** iO 

- - 5.60 0.40 5.20*** 10 

Region 8 3.75 - - 2.00 1.75 4 

- - 5.16 1.57 3.50* 6 

Region C 4.10 - - 1.05 3.05*** 2U 

- - 4.70 1.05 3.65*** ' 20 

Region 0 4-. 14 - - 1 .5/ 2.57 7 

- - 5.57 2.00 3.57** 7 

Region E 4.00 - - 0.57 3.33** 9 

- - 5.11 0.67 4.44** 9 

Region F 4.22 - - 2.33 1.38 9 

- - 4.90 2.50 2.40** 10 

Region G 3.11 - - 1.44 1.67 9 

- - 4.00 1,44 2.56** 9 

Region H 5.11 - - 0.33 4.78*** 9 

- - 5.00 0.33 4.67*** 9 



*p .05 
**p .01 
***p .001 
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Table III-7 
Regional Assistance Center Class Students' 
Mean Number of Unsatisfactory Cooperation Marks 



Semester Means 
Spring FaTT Spring Difference 
'85 '85 '86 of Means N 



Total Sample 3.35 - - l.H 2.21*** 78 

3.68 1.16 2.53*** 80 

Region A 3.20 - - 0.70 2.50* 10 

. - 4.20 0.70 3.50*** 10 

Region B 4.40 - - 2.20 2.Z2 5 

5.16 2.50 2.67** 6 

Region C 3.70 - - 1.30 2.40*** 20 

3.50 1.30 2.20*** 20 

Region 0 2.36 - - 0.86 2.00 7 

4.57 0.86 3.71*** 7 

Region E 2.73 - - 0.44 2.34* 9' 

3.11 0.44 2.67** 9 

Region F 2.67 - - 2.22 0.44 9 

3.50 2.00 1.50* 10 

Region G 2.11 - - 1.44 0.67 9 

2.22 1.44 0.78 9 

Region H 5.00 - - 0.22 4.78*** 9 

4.11 0.22 3.89*** 9 



*p .05 
**p .01 
***p .001 
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Table III-8 



Mean Number of Absences of Students 
in the Regional Assistance Center Class 



Semester Means 
Spring Fal 1 Spri ng Difference 
Group '85 '85 '86 of Mean s N 



Total Sample 17.74 - - 13.00 4.74** 74 

21.27 12.97 79 

Region A 23.80 - - 29.60 -5.80 10 

26.60 29.60 10 

Region 8 12.60 5.00 7.60 5 

- - 19.57 4.14 ? 

Region C 23.60 9.70 13.90*** 20 

27.90 9.70 20 

Region D 11.38 4.88 6.50 8 

- - 14.50 4.87 , 8 

Region E • 13.63 19.25 -5.63 8 

23.75 16.25 8 

Region F 23.60 25.20 -1.60 5 

19.13 26.13 8 

Region G 9.89 7.11 2.78* 9 

12.56 7.11 9 

Region H 14.78 7,11 7.67 9 

16.44 7.11 9 



*p .05 
**p .01 
***p .001 
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Table III-9 

Students' Mean Number of Absences by ' ength of Time Enrolled 
in Regional Assistance Center Class 



Semester Means 

Spring Fal 1 Spri ng' Difference 



Group '85 '85 '86 of Means 

Less Than 14.50 - - 16.67 -2.17 6 

I Month - - 20.29 16.14 7 

1-2 Months 19.40 - - 14.58 4.82* 45 

23.13 14.94 47 

3-4 Months 15.35 - - 8.96 6.39* 23 

- - 18.08 8.40 25 



Table III-IO 



Correlation Matrix of Report Card Marks and Report Card Index 
for Students in the Regional Assistance Center Class 



Raport Card 
Marks and Index 



up II 

Grades 



Grade 

"U's" in "U's" in Point 

Work Habits Cooperation Average Absences 



U's in Work 
Habits 



.67^ 



U's in 
Cooperation 



.45^ 



.61^ 



Grade Point 
Average 



.70^ 



,72^ 



-.47** 



Absences 



.07 



. )5 



,11 



.03 



Report Card 
Index 



.71' 



7 jit-kit 



72* 



.65^ 



.51' 



Note . The index is composed 'ur report card variables: the number of F's, 
U's in Work Habits, U's n Cooperation, and absences on the Spring 1986 
report card. Each ite"i 's mr^i 1-5 points for a highest possible total 
of 20 point? 

*p .05 
**p .01 
***p .011 
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Table III-ll 

Pretests and Posttests of Language Skills by Region 



Reading Pretest Reading Posttest 
Administered/ Administered/ Pretest 
Region Name of Test Name of Test ^ean 



Mean N of 
Posttest differ- Valid 
Mean ences Cases 



Dreier Oral Dreier Oral 

Independent Level 5.56 5.56 
Instructional Level 6.22 6.22 



9 
9 



Name of test 
not specified 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



E Nelson Reading Nelson Reading 



6.24 



8.06 1.32 



Piat 



SI osson 



No 



No 



Gates Reading 
Assessment 



Gates Reading 
Assessment 



2.34 



3.28 



0.94 



ERIC 



39 



45 



Table III-12 



\ 



Improvement Index Correlated With 
Spring 1986 Report Card Marks 



Item 



lip II 

Grades 



U's in 

Work 

Habits 



U's in 
Cooperation 



Grade 
Point 
Average 



Improvement 
Index 



-.29' 



-.54 



*** 



-.34^ 



.48^ 



54 



**p .01 
***p .001 
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Table IIM3 

Princirals' Assessments of Information Received About 
the Regional Assistance Center Class by Region 



Item 


A 


B 


C 


0 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Total 


Adequacy of Information 
Received About: 






















Goals of the Regional Class 




















Very Adequate 


N 
3! 


8 

1 00 


4 

1 nn 
100 


2 

DO ./ 


8 

00. y 


7 

77 o 

// .8 


2 

OQ C 
£.0 .0 


1 

on n 


3 

cn n 


35 

70 n 
/u« u 


Somewhat Inadequate 


N 
% 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


1 

33.3 


1 

11.1 


1 

11.1 


4 

57.1 


2 

40.0 


2 

40.0 


11 

22.0 


Very Inadequate 


N 
% 


0 
0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


1 

11.1 


1 

14.3 


2 

40.0 


0 
0.0 


4 

41.9 


Total 




8 


4 


3 


9 


9 


7 


5 


5 


50 


Student Selection Criteria 




















Very Adequate 


N 
% 


7 

87 .5 


3 

1 nn 
100 


2 

DO .7 


e 

CC 7 

00 . 7 


7 

7n n 
/U. U 


2 

25 .0 


1 

on n 
^0.0 


3 

DU« U 


31 

cn Q 
DU .0 


Somewhat Inadequate 


N 
% 


1 

12.5 


0 
0.0 


1 

33.3 


3 

33.3 


2 

20.0 


4 

50.0 


2 

40.0 


2 

40.0 


15 
29.4 


Very Inadequate 


N 
% 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


1 

10.0 


2 

25.0 


2 

40.0 


0 

0.0 


5 
9.8 


Total 




8 


3 


3 


9 


10 


8 


5 


5 
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Reasons for Rejecting 
Students Recommended for 
the Regional Class 






















Very Adequate 


N 
% 


2 


2 

DO • / 


2 

DO • / 


4 

Afi 7 
00 • / 


6 

00 • / 


1 

14*0 


1 

90 n 

cU« u 


0 

n n 


18 

HO . J 


Somewhat Inadequate 


N 
% 


3 

60.7 


1 

33.3 


1 

33.3 


1 

16.6 


1 

11.1 


4 

57.1 


0 
0.0 


2 

66.7 


13 
31.7 


Very Inadequate 


N 
% 


0 
0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


1 

16.6 


2 

22.2 


2 

28.6 


4 

80.0 


1 

33.3 


10 
24.4 


Total 




5 


3 


3 


6 


9 


7 


5 


3 
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Paperwork Required for 
Referring Students to 
the Regional Class 






















Very Adequate 


N 
% 


7 

87.5 


3 

100 


2 

66.7 


7 

87.5 


7 

70.0 


1 

13.3 


2 

40.0 


4 

80.0 


33 

67.3 


Somewhat Inadequate 


N 
% 


1 

12.5 


0 

0.0 


1 

33.3 


0 

0.0 


1 

10.0 


4 

57.1 


1 

20.0 


1 

20.0 


9 

18.4 


Very Inadequate 


N 
% 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


1 

12.5 


2 

20.0 


2 

28.6 


2 

40.0 


0 

0.0 


7 

14.3 


Total 




8 


, 3 


3 


8 


10 


7 


5 


5 
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Table III-14 



Regional Assistance Center Class Teachers' Perceptions 
of Training and Materials Provided by Coordinators 



Item 



Region Offered In-Service 
for Teachers 

Yes 4 57.1 

(No 3 42.9 

Total 7 



Usefulness of Inservice as 
Perceived by Teachers 

Very Useful 3 75.0 

Somewhat Useful 1 25.0 

Not Very Useful 0 0.0 

Total 4 



Region Offered Writt'^n CLass 
Materials 

Yes 7 100 

No !) O.U 

^otal 7 



Usefulness of Materials as 
Perceived by Teachers 

Very Useful 4 57.1 

Somewhat Useful 3 42.0 

Not Useful 0 0.0 

Total 7 
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Table III-15 

Regional Assistance Center Class Teachers* Assessment 
of Classroom Space 



Item 



Adequacy of Classroom 

Very Adequate 2 33.3 

Somewhat Inadequate 3 50.0 

Very Inadequate 1 16.7 

Total 6 



Regional Classroom Isolated 
from Regular Classrooms in 
Host School 



Yes . 4 57.1 

No 3 42.7 

Total 7 



Should Regional Classrooms 
be Separated from other 
Rooms? 



Yes 4 57.1 

No 3 42.9 

Total 7 



ERIC 
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Table 111-16 



Regional Assistance Center Class Teachers 
Apportionment of Class Time 



Item 



Proportion of School Day Spent 
on Individualized Instruction 



More than 3/4 






I 


14.3 


1/2 - 3/4 






4 


57.1 


Less than 1/2 






1 


14.3 


No time 






I 


14.3 






Total 


- 7 




Proportion of School Day Spent 








on Group Work 










^ore unan j/ *+ 






0 


0.0 


1/2 - 3/4 






3 


42.9 


Less than 1/2 






3 


42 9 


'1 0 LI me 






I 


14.2 






Total 


7 








Niimhf^r of 


Pgp-j ods 




Class Perioc^s Per 




1-2 


Less than 




Day Spent On: 




Peri ods 


1 Period 


Total 


(a) Language Ski 1 Is 


N 


5 


2 


7 




V 

'9 


71.4 


28.6 


100 


fb) Math 


H 


5 


2 


7 


% 


71.4 


28.6 


100 


(c) Science/Health 


N 


3 


4 


7 




% 


42.9 


57.1 


100 


(d) Social Studies 


N 


4 


3 


7 




% 


57.1 


42.9 


100 


(e) Fine Arts 


N 


0 


7 


7 




% 


0.0 


100 


100 


(f) PE 


N 


1 


6 


7 




% 


14.3 


85.7 


100 


(g) Personal Development 


N 


4 


3 


7 


(self-esteem, taking 


% 


57.1 


42.9 


100 



responsibility, etc. ) 
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Table III-17 



Regional Assistance Center Class Teachers' Use 
of Various Techniques To Change Behavior 



F requency of Use 



Techniques 


Often 
N 


Occasional ly 
N 


Seldom 
Or Never 
N 


Helping Students Identify 
Appropriate Behavior 


7 


0 


0 


Listening to Students 


6 


1 


0 


Modeling Appropriate Behavior 


6 


1 


0 


Monitoring Students' Attendance 


6 


1 


0 


Helping Students Identify 
Feel i ngs 


. 5 


2 


0 


Conducting Lessons on Personal 
Responsibi 1 i ty 


4 


3 


0 


Using Behavior Modification 


3 


4 


0 


Using Contracts with Students 


3 


2 


0 


Conducting Lessons on 
Self-esteem 


3 


3 


I 


Helping Students Set Goals 


2 


5 


0 


Role Playing 


1 


4 


2 




Table III-18 



Regional Assistance Center Class Teachers' 
Perceptions of Coordinator Support 



Item 



Number of Discussions Between 
Teacher and Coordinator 

None 0 0.0 

1 or 2 0 0.0 

3 or 4 2 28.6 

More than 4 5 71.4 

Total 7 



Helpfulness of Discussions With 
Coordi nators 

Very Helpful 4 57,1 

Somewhat Helpful ' 3 42.9 

Not Very Helpful 0 0.0 

Total 7 



Coordinator Support! veness in 
Providi ng Materi al s 

Very Supportive 4 57.1 

Somewhat Supportive 3 42.9 

Not Very Supportive 0 0.0 

Total 7 



Coordinator Supporti veness in 
Recognizing Teachers' Efforts 

Very Supportive 5 71.4 

Somewhat Supportive 2 28.6 

Not Very Supportive 0 0.0 

Total 7 



CHAPTER IV 
THE EXTENDED COUNSELING COMPONENT 



Program Description 

Chapter IV examines the Extended Counseling (EC) component of the 
Junior High School Student Assistance Program. For approximately the 
last four months of the 1985-1986 school year, eight hours of additional 
counseling time were allotted to each junior high school in LAUSD (N = 73). 
Each school was to select 20 students with poor academic, discipline, 
and/or attendance records to participate in the EC component. 

Data sources for describing and assessing the EC program were: the 
student instrument* counselor and principal questionnaires, and the 
coordinator interview and questionnaire. Student outcomes which included 
report card and other perceptual data were collected for analysis. 

Information Received by Principals 

An important role for coordinators was to insure that school personnel 
were adequately informed about the EC program. 

Counselor Characteristics . For the last few months of the 1985-1986 
year, each school was allotted eight EC hours per week. Some schools 
selected one staff member for all eight hours. Other schools split the 
hours among several individuals. Similarly, in some schools, staff 
formally applied for the counselor position. In other schools, principals 
assigned specific individuals to the programs. 

Counseling Hours. The EC program was funded for the school year. 
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Evening and Weekend EC Hours . The program proposal stated that 
evening and weekend counseling should be scheduled. 



Training and Materials . Coordinator provided staff development to 
EC counselors. 

Coordinator Support . Part of the coordinator's role involved 
consulting with individual counselors about student difficulties. 

Student Characteristics 

Table IV-1 describes some background characteristics of students 
participating in Extended Counseling (EC). If the sample was representative 
of EC participants, seven of every ten was male. The mean age was 14 and 
85% of the participants were between 13 and 15. There were more 7th 
graders participating in EC than 8th or 9th graders. The data-gathering 
instruments did not ask whether the student had ever been retained in grade. 

Almost one-fourth of the EC sample was or had been an Opportunity 
Transfer student* Nearly three-fourths of the participants received 
counseling for 1-2 months and the other one-fourth, 3-4 months. 

Table IV-2 depicts background characteristics the EC sample for 
which there was regional variation. Sample schools were selected on the 
basis of race and ethnic distributions for e^ch region. 

Spanish was the home language for 29% of the sample students. It 
was the home language of almost all of the Region G sample and more than 
one-third of the Region B and H participants. A vast majority of the EC 
students did not comprehend instructions given in English. 
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STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Report Card Data 

On student questionnaires, coordinators recorded the number of Fails 
Unsatisfactory marks, absences, tardies, and the grade point averages for 
Spring 1985, Fall 1985, and Spring 1986. 

Number of Failing Grades . Table IV-3 presents the mean number of 
falling grades on report cards for three semesters. The differences 
between means, the significance levels^ and the number of cases were used 
for the comparisons. 

Data ;.>r the total sample showed no sionificant changes in F grades. 
EC students averaged about 1.3 fails in Spring 1985 and 1986 and one fail 
in Fall 1985. The only statistically significant change occurred in 
Region C w.-iere students averaged 2.8 fails for Spring 1985 and 1.3 in 
Spring 1986, a reductior of 1.5. In general, the average number of F*s 
seemed low for a counseling intervention program designed, at least in 
part, to remediate academic defidences. Analyses showed that student 
age, grade, time in the EC program, and comprehension of English had no 
effects on the number of F grades. 

Grade Point Average . EC students in Table IV-4 had a mean grade 
point average (GPA) of 1.79 in Spring 1985, 1.48 in Fall 1985, and 1.52 
in Spring 1986. These differences were not statistically significant. 
Notice, however, that the mean GPAs were below a C average. In general, 
though selected students were probably not at the bottom of their schools 
neither were they high achieving. However, Region C did not fit this 
pattern. Region C EC component students had F averages for 1985-1986. 



Unsatisfactory Marks > Students in the EC component (Table IV-5) 
received almost two more U's In Work Habits on the spring 1986 report 
card than on the spring 1985 report card, i.e., they did worse. Comparing 
fall 1985 with spring 1986, students still performed worse on their most 
recent report card. By region, all significant differences are in the 
undesired direction - toward more rather than fewer U*s in Work Habits. 

Students who received counseling significantly reduced Unsatisfactory 
marks In Cooperation between spring 1985 and spring 1986, i.e., there is 
an average decrease of 1.2 U's over the year. (See fable IV-6.) However, 
when fall 1985 is compared with spring 1986, the difference is not significant 
and in the opposite direction - toward more U's. Region E students made 
the greatest improvement in Cooperation marks from an average of 4.31 U's 
in spring 1985 to 1.93 U's in spring 1986. However, they made no improvement 
from fall 1985 to spring 1986. Findings for the other regions show no 
consistent p-attern. When there are significant differences between 
spring 1985 and spring 1986, there are no significant differences in the 
fall-spring comparisons. The small differences which did occur were 
toward more rather than fewer U's. Potential predictor variables such as 
age, grade, time in program, and coipprehension of English had no effects 
on Unsatisfactory repeort card marks. 

Attendance and Tardiness . Absence data for t^e total sample and 
each region displayed in Table IV-7. The EC students averages 9.07 
absences in spring 1985 and 15.45 absences a year later. Although their 
absences increased, the difference was not statistically significant. 
For several regions, (e.g.. A, D, E, F, and G), attendance was apparently 
not used as a criterion for selection most of their EC participants because 
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the mean absences were low, i.e., under 10 for the semester. 

In Regions C and H, students had significantly more absences in 
spring 1986 than spring 1985. It is assumed that a majority of the spring 
1986 absences occurred before counseling began and were a factor in 
student selection. However, a closer examination of student attendance 
records would be necessary to determine if this assumption is correct. 

Table IV-8 indicates no change in the mean number of tardies for EC 
participants. All three semester means are low, below 10. 

Significant changes in tardiness records occurred in Regions E and 
F. In E, the spring 1986 tardy count was higher than a year earlier; and 
in F, there was improvement (e.g., from an average of 22 tardies in Spring 
1985 to 6 tardies in spring 1986). 

Counselor Observations of Students 

Students Difficulties . Counselors rated the frequency with which EC 
students exhibited eight different characteristics which often affect 
classroom performance and participation. Results are in Table IV-9. 
Lack of concentration was first on the list, i.e., it was frequently 
observed in 93% of the sample. A majority of the counselees occasionally 
exhibited the other seven difficulties (which included: hyperactivity, 
confusion following directions, difficulty with logical reasoning, 
attention seeking, shallow feelings for others, general unhappiness, and 
difficulty speaking in complete sentences). Summing the first two 
frequency categories, counselors observed each of these problem 
characteristics in three-fourths of the EC students. However, the problems 
were not observed in isolation from one another. ThG last seven items 
were significantly correlated. That is, when a student exhibits one 
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problem, all seven others were Hkely to be observed. The eighth item, 
lack of concentration-, was significantly related to the number of F grades. 

Student Improvement . Counselors assessed the degree to which students 
improved in ten different areas. Findings are found in Table IV-10 and 
are listed from areas of greatest to least improvement. 

Counselors perceived more students to show great improvement in self 
control than anything else (i.e., 73.3%). According to the counselors, a 
majority of students also greatly improved the amount of work completed 
and the ability to express feelings in an appropri.ate manner. 

Counselors indicated that a majority of students made great or some 
improvement in their attitudes toward scnool , beliefs about their own 
ability, respect for others, ability to follow directions, and general 
self esteem. The least gains were made in willingness to cooperate with 
school officials and ability to concentrate. 

None of the improvement items were significantly related tc report 
card data. The number of F*s and U*s issued by classroom teachers was 
not significantly related to counselors' perceptions of positive student 
change. Correlations among improvement items were not - igh enough to 
construct an : idex, i.e., a student may improve in one area and not others. 

PROGRAM OUTCOMES 

Information Received by Principals 

An important role for coordinators was to insure that school personnel 
were adequately informed about the EC program. Principals assessed this 
comir. ication, and results are found in Table IV-11. Nearly all principals 
stated that coordinators discussed program goals with them (Item 1). Three 
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principals said coordinators did not convey EC goals. 

Principals evaluated the adequacy of information they received about 
EC goals. Seventy-three percent said information was very adequate; 23% 
said it was somewhat inadequate; and 4% said it was very inadequate. By 
region, nearly all principals in Regions A, B, C, D, and H felt they 
received very adequate information. More than one-third of the principals 
in Region E, F, and G rated communication of goals as somewhat or very 
inadequate. 

In response to an open-ended question, several principals said they 
would like coordinators to introduce the program to all school staff, 
advisory councils, and the P.T.A. very early in the academic year. A few 
also desired more specific guidelines for implementing EC on the school level. 

Counselor Characteristics 

Each school was allotted eight EC hours per week the last few months 
of the 1985-1986 year. Some schools selected one staff member for all 
eight hours. Other schools split the hours among several individuals. 
Similarly, in some schools, staff formally applied for the counselor position. 
In other schools, principals assigned specific individuals to the programs. 
Effects of these varying selection procedures on the lC program cannot be 
ascertained this year. 

A total of 137 EC counselors returned questionnaires (See Item 1 of 
Table IV-12). Sixty-eight of the 73 junior high schools were represented. 
Five schools had no counselor respondents. 

Forty-four percent of the EC counselors were regular classroom 
teachers as 12% taught special education. Another forty-four percent 
were grade counselors or deans. Some coordinators questioned whether grade 
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counselors and deans would be enthusiastic about auxiliary counseling 
hours (after handling "problems" all day). 

Caseload , Table IV-13 portrays the number of students seen by each 
counselor. One-fifth of the EC ccinselors worked with five or fewer 
students. At the other end of the spectrum, a fourth counseled 16-20 
students. The current research design does not permit analysis of how 
this variation may have affected student outcomes. 

Counseling Hours 

Allocation of Hours . All coordinators and most principals and EC 
counselors stated that more auxiliary counseling hours were needed. One 
coordinator suggested that EC funds should be allocated to schools on the 
basis of enrollment. Schools with widely divergent enrollments received 
the same number of hours. 

The program was funded for a traditional school year. Coordinators 
and principals of year-round schools felt funding for the additional two 
months was very important. They indicated that for those students on- 
track during the summer months, counseling was abruptly terminated in 
June while their needs for counseling continued. 

Evening and Weekend EC Hours . The program proposal stated that 
evening and weekend counseling hours should be scheduled, fable IV-14 
Shows fewer than one-fourth of the counselors (22.7%) were assigned 
evening hours, and 8% were scheduled for weekend hours. Regions C and F 
had the most hours available outside the regular school day, and Regions 
A and B had the fewest. 

Although coordinators had concerns relative to the availability of 
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extended counselor hours, they also observed students waiting for late 
afternoon EC appointments which caused some counselees to experience 
transportation problems. 

Training and Materials 

A majority of the counselors said coordinators provided staff 
development (See Table IV-15). But, more than a third of the EC counselors 
said no training occurred. All coordinators emphasized that they, in 
fact, conducted staff development meetings. During the coordinator 
interviews, two problems surfaced regarding training: 1) They reported 
that some principals did not provide time for counselors to attend 
meetings. 2) Some counselors did not attend on their own time. This 
attendance problem seemed to exist in some regions more than others. For 
example, in Regions C, G, and H, a majority of counselors said inservices 
were not offered. All counselors in Region A said the coordinator offered 
training. About half of those who attended inservices rated them very 
useful, and the other half rated inservices as somewhat useful. 

Coordinators believed that the progrdm design and budget should 
reflect the importance of reasonable, ongoing staff development. Many 
principals agreed. In the recommendations section of their questionnaires, 
principals said staff development meetings should be increased and expanded 
to share ideas, problems, and techniques. 

Eighty-six percent of the counselors said coordinators provided 
counseling materials (See Table IV-16). Regions G and H account for most 
of the counselors who said written materials were not provided, i.e., 
46.7% in G and 50% in H. About half the counselors said the particular 
materials they received were very useful; 40% said the materials were 
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somewhat useful* No significant differences appeared by region* 

Several principals suggested that EC staff would profit from videotapes 
of different types of counseling. 

Counseling Techniques 

Counselors were asked how often they used each of fifteen different 
counseling techniques* Table IV-17 presents the number and percent of 
counselors who often employed each technique. 

Basic counseling techniques were most often used, e.g., empathetic 
listening (99.3%), identifying feelings (85.2%), and setting counseling 
goals (75.9%). The counselors also used techniques well-suited to 
classroom discipline problems, e.g., helping student identify appropriate 
and inappropriate behavior (89.6%), modeling appropriate behavior (74,3%), 
and teaching students how to express feelings appropriately (70.6%). 
Among the least-used techniques were the following^ behavior modification 
(45.6%), group counseling (41.5%), and contracts (33.8%). The technique 
of involving students* classroom teachers and families in counseling 
sessions was at the bottom of the list. 

Supervision of Counselors 

The supervision of counselors was a concern by both the school and 
region coordinators. Table IV-18 describes school -level supervision. 
(These data came from the principals' questionnaire.) Twenty-two percent 
of the counselors were supervised directly by the principal, 15% by the 
assistant principal, 49% by t/ie head counselor, and 12% by deans. 
Principals did not mention any supervision problems. However, coordinators 
had some concerns. All required a log of counselor hours. There was no 
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Standard form used among regions, nor were there standardized submission 
dates. In addition, regular grade counselors were required to work past 
the end of classes each day, the exact amount of time determined by the 
principal. When regular grade counselors served as EC counselors, 
coordinators wanted to insure that the EC hours were auxiliary. For 
example, if a grade counselor is expected to work until 4 p.m. normally, 
the 3-4 p.m. hour should not count for the EC program. 

Coordinator Support 

Part of the coordinators role involved consulting with individual EC 
counselors about student aifficulties. Over half the counselors evaluated 
their coordinators as very supportive. In contrast, 15% indicated the 
coordinator was not very supporting (see Table IV-19). 

Counselors were asked about the recognition they received from 
coordinators. This seemed to be less of a problem than discussing student 
difficulties. More than two-thirds felt their efforts were adequately 
recognized by the coordinator. Only 8.2% of the counselors viewed the 
coordinator as not very supportive. 

Continuation of the Extended Counseling Component 

All principals who returned questionnaires believed the Extended 
Counseling Program should continue. Most said it should be expanded. 
Similarly, 84.2% of the EC counselors wanted to serve in that role again 
(Table IV-20), while nineteen counselors (15.8%) did not. At least 75% 
of respondents in each region wanted to return as counselors except 
Region 0 (where 53.8% say they would voluntarily serve again). All 
counselors in Regions A, B, C and H wanted to return to the program next 
year. 

I ERIC 



SUMMARY 

Each junior high school received eight hours per week of auxiliary 
counseling during the latter half of the 1985-1986 year. Each school was 
to select twenty students with poor academic, discipline, and/or attendance 
records. 

Data for the total sample indicated no significant reduction in the 
average number of failing grades received on the last report card. Grade 
point averages did not improve significantly; on the average, students 
retained a D average for all three semesters. These data vary greatly by 
regi on. 

Program participants averaged more unsatisfactory work habits marks 
in spring 1986 than the previous two semesters. There was no consistent 
trend in cooperation marks and no significant reduction in absences. The 
short period for this counseling program apparently did not result in 
improved report cards. 

Although report card data do not indicate major change, the counselors 
perceived that a majority of the student participants improved in their 
self control, amount of work completed, appropriate expressions of 
feelings, attitudes toward school, respect for others, and self esteem. 
The counselors* ratings may have captured more subtle and incremental 
changes which should be reflected in improved marks at a later time. 

A variety of methods were used to select the counseling staff and 
student participants at each school. Each region devised its own procedures 
to supervise counselor hours and its own staff development program. 
Counselor attendance at inservices was a problem in some regions. 
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The program proposal stipulated the inclusion of evening and weekend 
counseling hours. Some regions had more of these hours available than 
others. Sometimes, students faced waiting and <:ransportation problems 
when scheduled for later appointments. 

All school principals and coordinators favored continuation and 
expansion of the Extended Counseling program. A vast majority of the 
counselors wanted to continue working in the program. 
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Table IV-1 



Background Characteristics of Students in the 
Extended Counseling Program 



Item 



Sox 



Male 
Female 



Age 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



Grade 

6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 



Student Ever Issued an 
"Opportunity Transfer" 

Yes 
No 



Length jf Participation in 
Extended Counseling Program 

Less than 1 month 
1-2 months 
3-4 months 

Longer than 4 months 



74 
32 

Total 106 



1 
0 
7 
29 
40 
25 
11 

Total 113 



10 
47 
33 
24 

Total 114 



69.8 
30.2 



26 
85 

Total 111 



22 
59 
29 
0 

Total 110 



0.9 

0.0 
6.2 
25.7 
35.4 
22.1 
9.7 



8.8 
41.2 
28.9 
21.1 



23.4 
76.6 



20.0 
53.6 
26.4 
0.0 



ERIC 
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Table IV-2 



Background Characteristics of Students in the Extended 
Counseling Program by Region 



Item 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


6 


H 


Total 


Ethnicltv 




















Native American N 

% 


0 
0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


1 

6.7 


1 

7.7 


0 
0.0 


2 

1.8 


Asian N 

% 


0 

0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


G 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


Black N 

% 


2 

t2.5 


7 

43.8 


15 
100.0 


8 

50.0 


4 

26.7 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


u 

0.0 


36 
31.9 


Hispanic N 

% 


10 
62.5 


9 

56.3 


0 
0.0 


4 

25.0 


4 

26.7 


7 

46.7 


12 
92.3 


4 

57.1 


50 
44.2 


White N 

% 


2 

12.5 


0 

0.0 


0 
0.0 


4 

25.0 


7 

46.7 


6 

40 „0 


0 
0.0 


3 

42.9 


22 
19.5 


Filipino N 

% 


1 

6.3 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


^ 

i 

6.7 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


2 

1.8 


Pacific Islander N 

% 


1 

6.3 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


i 

0.9 


Total 

Home Language 


16 


16 


15 


16 


15 


15 


13 


7 


113 


English N 

% 


10 
71.4 


10 
62.5 


15 
100.0 


11 
73.3 


13 
81.3 


12 
85.7 


i 

9.1 


4 

66.7 


76 
71.0 


Spanish N 

% 


4 

28.6 


6 

37.5 


0 
0.0 


4 

26.7 


3 

18.8 


2 

14.3 


10 
90.9 


2 

33.3 


31 
29.0 


Total 


14 


16 


15 


15 


16 


14 


11 


6 


107 


Abil ity to Understand 
Instructions In English 




















V e ry w e M w 

% 

Partly N 

% 


1 

6.3 

0 
0.0 


9 

12^5 
1 

6.3 


1 
1 

6. 7 

10 
66. 7 


7 

100.0 

0 
0.0 


A 
U 

0.0 

0 
0.0 


2 

13.3 

5 

33.3 


No 
Data 


14.3 

6 

85.7 


15.4 

22 
24.2 


Not Well N 

% 


15 
93.8 


13 
81.3 


4 

26. 7 


0 
0.0 


15 
100 


8 

53.3 


No 
Data 


0 
0.0 


55 
60.4 


Total 


16 


16 


15 


7 


15 


15 




7 


91 



^ ***p .001 



Table IV-3 



Mean Number of Failing Grades of Students in the 
Extended Counseling Program 



Semester Means 
SprTni Fall SprU^ Difference 



^£m '85 '85 '86 



f^egion C 2.80 



Region 0 i.06 



Region G 0.79 



Region H i.oo - - 2.57 



*P .05 
**p .01 
***p .001 



of Means 



Total Sample 1.30 - - 1.35 .o.05 115 



1-07 1.35 -0.28 



0-94 1.25 -0.31 

Regions 1.50 1.81 .031 

1.06 1.31 -0.75 



1.06 1.00 .06 



Region E 1.00 - - 1.44 .q 44 

1.25 1.43 -o;i9 

Region F 1.07 - - 1.40 _o 33 

1.20 1.40 -0.20 



0.36 0.57 -0.21 



2.14 2.57 -0.43 



62 -es 



115 



f^egion A _ 1.00 - - 1.25 -0.25 15 



16 



16 
16 



1.33 1.47* 15 

1 .33 -0.27 il 



l.OC .06 16 

16 



16 
15 



15 
15 



0.57 0.21 14 



14 



1.57 7 



7 



Table IV-4 

Mean Grade Point Average of Students in the 
Extended Counseling Program 



Semester Means 
Spring Fall Spring Difference 



Group '85 '85 '86 of Means N_ 

Total Sample 1.79 - - 1.52 -0.27 117 

1.48 1.52 0.04 116 

Region A 1.90 - - 1.37 -0.53 16 

- - 1.52 1.37 -0.15 16 

Region B 1.97 - - 1.50 -0.47 12 

- - 1.15 1.50 0.35 12 

Region C 1.25 - - 0.51 -0.74* 16 

- - 0.96 0.51 -0.45 16 

■Region 0 U53 - - 1.50 -0.03 12 

- - 1.22 1.50 0.28 12 

Region E 2.29 - - 2.09 -0.20 16 

- - 2.01 2.09 0.08 16 

Region F 2.14 - - 1.73 -0.41 14 

- - 1.76 1.73 -0.03 14 

Region G 1.89 - - 2.36 0.47 16 

- - 2.09 2.36 0.27 16 

Region H 1.40 - - 1.09 -0.31 15 

1.04 1.09 0.05 15 

*p .05 



Er|c ' - 63 - 



Table IV-5 



Mean Number of Unsatisfactory Work Habits Marks of 
Students in the Extended Counseling Program 



Semester Means 
Spring Fall Spring Difference 
Group '85 '85 '86 of Means N 



Total Sample 1.51 - - 3.35 -1.83*** 115 

2.71 3.34 -0.63** 113 

Region A 1.25 - - 3.44 -2.19** 16 

2.33 3.40 -1.07 15 

Region 8 1.56 - - 3.56 -2.00*** 16 

2.80 3.53 -0.73 15 

Region C 2.93 - - 3.60 -0.67 15 

2.67 - - -0.93 15 

Region 0 0.75 - - 3.25 -2.5*** 16 

2.50 - - -0.75* 16 

Region E 1.69 - - 3.75 -2.06*** 16 

2.69 - - -1.06* 16 

Region F 1.93 - - 3.53 -1.60* 15 

3.73 - - 0.20 15 

Region G 0.50 - - 1.86 -1.36** 14 

1.71 - - -0.14 14 

Region H 1.43 - - 4.00 -2.57* 7 

3.71 - - -0.29 7 



*p .05 
**p .01 
***p .001 



ERIC 



- 64 - 

70 



Table IV-6 

Mean Number of Unsatisfactory Cooperation Marks 
of Students in the Extended Counseling Program 



Semester Means 
Spring Fal 1 Spri ng Difference 



Group '85 '85 '86 o f Means N_ 

Total Sample 3.38 - - 2.18 1.2*** 115 

1.90 - - -.27 113 

Region A 2.81 - - 1.38 1.44** 16 

1.07 1.33 -.27 15 

Region B 3.69 - - 3.00 0.69 16 

■ - • 1.73 - - -1.27 15 

Region C 4.27 - - 2.87 1.40** 15 

2.80 - - -0.07 15 

Region D 2.69 - - 1.75 0.94 16 

1.56 - - -0.19 16 

Region E 4.31 - - 1.93 2.37*** 16 

2.00 1.94 0.06 16 

Region F 3.93 - - 2.87 1.07 15 

2.47 - - -0.40 15 

Region G 1.79 - - 1.21 0.57 14 

1.29 - - 0.07 14 

Region H 3.57 - - 2.71 0.85 7 

2.71 - - 0,00 7 

**p .01 
***p .001 



- 65 - 



71 



PC' 



Table IV-7 

Mean Number of Absences of Students in the 
Extended Counseling Program 



Semester Means 



Group 


Spring 
85 


Fall 
85 


Spri ng 
86 


Di f ference 
of Means 


M 
IN 


Total Sample 


9.07 


- - 


15.45 


-6.38 


106 




11,90 






luo 


Region A 


6.71 


- - 


6.14 


0.57 


14 




7,64 






1 A 

14 


Region 8 


17.77 


- - 


18.15 


-0.38 


13 




15,92 






1 0 

lo 


Region C 


14.20 


- - 


40.60 


-26.40** 


15 


• 


24,13 






Id 


Region D 


5.67 




10.00 


-4.33 


9 




7,33 






y 


Region E 


3.13 




5.25 


-2.12 


16 




7. ly 






1 (k 

ID 


Region F 


8.78 




8.56 


0.22 


9 




7.00 






9 


Region 6 


5.94 




9.19 


-3.25 


16 




7.56 






16 


Region H 


10.57 




22.07 


-11.5* 


14 




15.50 






14 


*p .05 
**p .01 






- 66 - 


72 





Table IV-8 

Mean Number of Tardies of Students in the 
Extended Counseling Program 



Semester Means 
Spring Fall Spring Difference 



Group '85 '85 '86 of Means N 

Total Sample 6.35 - - 6.24 0.11 97 

6.29 - - 0.05 97 

Region A 5.29 - - 3.93 1.38 14 

2.71 - - -1.22 14 

Region 8 1.58 - - 2.50 -0.92 12 

- - 3.08 - - 0.58 12 

Region C 11.07 - - 4.93 6.14 14 

- - 9.14 - - 4.21 14 

Region D 3.67 - - 6.78 -3.11 9 

- - 3.56 - - -3.22 9 

Region E 0.22 - - 8.56 -8.34* 9 

- - 0.75 - - -7.81* 8 

Reaion F 22.00 - - 6.38 15.62* 8 

- - 22.88 - - 16.5*** 6 

Region G 6.19 - - 8.00 -1.81 16 

6.13 - - -1.87 16 

Region H 3.87 - - 8.93 -5.06* 15 

5.47 - - -3.46 15 

*p ,05 
***p .001 



ERIC 



73 

- 67 - 



Table IV-9 

Student Difficulties Observed by Counselors 



Difficulty 



Frequently 
N % 



Frequency 



Occasi onal ly 
N % 



Seldom 
or Never 



N 



% 



Lack of 
Concent rati on 



96 93.2 



5.8 



1 1.0 



103 



Hyperactivity or 
Restlessness* 



30 27.3 



65 59.1 15 13.6 



110 



Confusi on 
Fol lowi ng 
Di recti ons* 



25 22.5 



64 57.7 22 19.8 



111 



Difficulty with 
Logical Reasoning* 



24 21.8 



71 64.5 15 13.6 



110 



Demands Attention* 

Shal low f eel ings 
For Others* 



24 22.4 



25 23.1 



59 55.1 24 22.4 107 



54 50.1 29 26.9 



108 



iJnhappi ness' 



31 29.2 



56 52.8 19 17.9 



106 



Difficulty Speaking 
in Complete 
Sentences* 



28 25.2 66 59.5 17 15.3 111 



*Correlations among starred items are above .48 and are significant at 
the .001 level. 



ERIC 



74 

- 68 - 



Table IV -10 

Counselors* Perceptions of Student Improvement in the 
Extended Counseling Program 



Degree of Improvement 

Great Some Little or No 
Improvement Improvement Improvement 
Item N % N % N % N 



Self Control 


74 


73.3 


26 


24.8 


2 


2.0 


101 


Amount of Work 
Completed 


61 


61.0 


36 


36.0 


3 


3.0 


100 


Express Feel ings 
Appropriately 


53 


55.2 


31 


32.3 


12 


12.5 


96 


Attitude Towards 
School 


36 


36.4 


49 


49.5 


14 


14.1 


99 


Beliefs About Own 
Academic Abi lity 


25 


33.8 


27 


36.5 


22 


29.7 


74 


Respect for Others 


29 


31.2 


48 


51.6 


16 


17.2 


93 


Following Oi rections 


28 


29.2 


49 


51.0 


19 


19.8 


96 


General Self -Esteem 


19 


19.2 


56 


56.6 


24 


24.2 


99 


Willingness to 
Cooperate 


10 


14.1 


27 


38.0 


34 


47.9 


71 


Ability to 
Concentrate 


7 


11.9 


7 


11.9 


45 


76.3 


59 



■75 

- 69 - 



Table IV-U 

Principals' Assessments of Information Received 
About the Extended Counseling Program 



Item 



Total 



Regional Coordinator Discussed 
Program Goals 

Yes 

No 



N 

% 



49 
94.2 

3 

5.8 



Total 



52 
100 



Adequacy of Information 
Received About Program Goals 



Adequate 



38 
73.0 



Somewhat Inadequate 



12 
23.0 



Very Inadequate 



2 

4.0 



Total 



N 

% 



52 
100 



76 



ERIC 



- 70 - 




Table IV-12 

Counselor Respondents by Region and Regular School Position 



Item 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Total 


Counselor Respondents 


N 
% 


17 
12.4 


6 

A A 

4.4 


12 
8.8 


15 
11 . / 


35 
25.5 


26 

in r\ 

19.0 


15 

in n 


10 

7 0 
/ .0 


137 

lUU 


Regular Position 






















Classroom Teacher 


N 
% 


6 


2 


7 

/U.U 


8 

Di .b 


17 
bU.U 


9 

0/ .b 


3 

0 c n 
^b •U 


3 

'3n n 


55 


Special Education 
Teacher 


N 

% 


4 

23.5 


0 

0.0 


2 

20.0 


0 

0.0 


4 

11 0 
11.8 


0 
0.0 


1 

8. J 


4 

/in n 

40 .0 


15 
1<:.U 


School Counselor 


N 

% 


5 

29.4 


3 

60.0 


Q 

0.0 


3 

23.1 


1 (1 
29.4 


45.8 


8 

66.7 


2 

20.0 


42 
33.6 


Student Attendance 
and Adjustment 
Counselor 


N 

% 


0 
O.U 


U 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 

o.n 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


Dean 


N 

% 


2 

11.8 


0 

0.0 


1 

10.0 


2 

15.4 


3 
8.8 


4 

16.7 


0 
0.0 


1 

10.0 


13 
10.4 


Total 




17 


5 


10 


13 


34 


24 


12 


10 


125 



ERIC 



77 

- 71 - 



5; 



Table IV-13 
Number of Students Counseled by Region 



Number of Students* 


A 


1 
1 

8 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Total 


0 - b Students 


N 


0 


4 


1 


3 


11 


3 


5 


2 


29 




% 


U .U 


DO . / 


0.0 


io .O 


Ji • H 


1 1 • D 


7 






6-10 Students 


N 


7 


i 


8 


3 


13 


15 


6 


4 


56 




To 


41 .2 


ID . / 


ce^ 7 
DO. / 


lo .O 


"37 1 






An n 


A1 9 


11-15 Students 


N 


2 


0 


0 


6 


5 


5 


0 


0 


18 




% 


11.8 


0.0 


0.0 


37.5 


14.3 


19.2 


0.0 


0.0 


13.2 


16 - 20 Students 


N 


8 


1 


3 


4 


6 


3 


4 


4 


33 




% 


47.1 


16.7 


25.0 


25.0 


17.1 


11.5 


28.6 


40.0 


24.3 


Total 




17 


1 6 


12 

1 


16 


35 


26 


14 


10 


136 



*p .05 



Table IV-14 

Evening and Weekend Counseling Hours Scheduled by Region 



1 

Hours* 


1 

A 


B 


C 


0 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Total 


Evening Hours 
Scheduled 


N 
% 


1 

5.9 


0 
0.0 


3 

25.0 


3 

18.7 


7 

20.0 


12 
46.2 


2 

13.3 


3 

30.0 


31 
22.7 


Weekend Hours 
Scheduled 


N 
% 


0 
0.0 


1 

16.7 


4 

33.3 


2 

12.5 


0 
0.0 


2 

7.6 


2 

13.3 


0 
0.0 


11 
8.0 



*p .05 



7S 

- 72 - 



Table IV-15 

Counselors' Perceptions of Staff Development by Region 



Iten 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Total 


In-Servirc Traini ng 
Offered by Region** 






















Yes 


N 

% 


17 
100 


4 

66.7 


3 

25.0 


12 
75.0 


18 
54.5 


20 
76.9 


3 

23.1 


4 

40.0 


81 
60.9 


No 


N 

% 


0 

0.0 


2 

33.3 


9 

75.0 


4 

25.0 


15 
45.5 


6 

23.1 


10 
76.9 


6 

60.0 


52 
39.1 


Total 




1 "7 
1/ 


c 
0 


1 O 


1 C 




do 


1 O 

13 


10 


133 


Perceived Usefulness of 
of In-Service Training 






















Very Useful 


N 

% 


12 
70.6 


-3 

100 


1 
1 

33.3 


0 

50.0 


35.7 


0 

33.3 


1 
i 

50.0 


33.3 


48.6 


Somewhat Useful 


N 

% 


5 

29.4 


0 
0.0 


2 

66.7 


6 

50.0 


8 

57.1 


12 
66.7 


1 

50.0 


1 

33*3 


35 
43.6 


Not Useful 


N 

% 


0 

0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


1 

7.1 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


1 

33.3 


2 
2.8 


Total 




17 


3 


3 


12 


14 


18 


2 


3 


72 



**p .01 



ERIC 



79 



73 - 



Table IV-16 



Counselors' Perceptions of Counseling Materials Received 

by Region 



Item 


A 


B 


C 


D 


1 

E 


F 


G 


H 


Total 


Provided With Written 
Counseling Materials** 






















Yes 


N 

% 


16 
9^.1 


6 
100 


9 

75.0 


16 
100 


31 
91.2 


26 
lOU 


8 

0 J . 6 


5 

c n n 
OL) .U 


117 
oo • u 


No 


N 

Of 

h 


1 

5.9 


0 
0.0 


3 

25.0 


0 
0.0 


3 
8.8 


0 
0.0 


7 

46.7 


5 

50.0 


19 
14.0 


Total 




5 


6 


12 


16 


34 


26 


15 


10 


136 


Perceived Usefulness of 
Urittpn rniin<5plina 
Materials* 














• 








Very Useful 


N 


10 
62.5 


5 

83.3 


2 

22.2 


8 

50.0 


17 
60.7 


17 
65.4 


1 

12.5 


2 

40.0 


62 

54.4 


Somewhat Useful 


N 

% 


4 

25.0 


1 

16.7 


7 

77.8 


8 

50.0 


10 
35.7 


8 

TO Q 


6 

75.0 


2 

40.0 


46 
! 40.4 


Not Useful 


N 

% 


2 

12.5 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


1 

3.6 


i 

1 1 

1 3.8 


1 

12.5 


1 

20.0 


6 
5.3 


Total 




16 


6 


9 


16 


28 


1 26 

1 


8 


5 


114 



*p .05 
**p .01 



SO 

- 74 - 



Table IV-17 

Counselors' Use of Various Counseling Techniques 



Number Who "Often" Use Each Technique^ 


N 


% 


1. 


Listeni ng 


136 


99.3 


2. 


Helping Students Identify Appropriate 
and Inappropriate Behavior 


121 


89.6 


3. 


Helping Students Identify Feelings 


115 


85.2 


4. 


Setting Counseling Goals 


101 


75.9 


5. 


Modeling Appropriate Behavior 


101 


74.3 


6. 


Teaching Students How To Express 
Feelings Appropriately 


96 


70.6 


7. 


Helping Students Set Goals 


91 


66.9 


8. 


Monitoring Students' Attendance 


86 


62.8 


9. 


Teaching Decision-Making Skills 


34 


62.2 


10. 


Monitoring Classroom Behavior 


79 


59.0 


11. 


Using Behavior Modification 


62 


45.6 


12. 


f^roup Counsel i ng 


56 


41.5 


13. 


Using "Contracts" 


46 


33.8 


14. 


Invol/ing Classroom Teachers 


45 


33.1 


15. 


Involving Family Members 


44 


32.4 


Note 


.3 Shown is the percent who checked the 


often use 


category. 



ERIC 



81 

- 75 - 



Table IV-18 

Designated School Supervisor o^" Counselors by Region 



Respondent 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Total 


School Supervisor 






















Principal 


N 


0 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


13 




% 


0.0 


/5.0 


50.0 


12 .5 


20.0 


io .7 


1^^.5 


40 .0 


22.0 


Assistant Principal 


N 


2 


0 


1 


4 


0 


2 


0 


0 


9 




% 


25.0 


0.0 


25.0 


50.0 


0.0 


16.7 


0.0 


0.0 




Head Counselor 


N 


6 


1 


0 


3 


6 


7 


4 


2 


29 




% 


/ □ . u 




u . u 




fin n 




D\J . U 


tu . u 




Other - Dean 


N 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


1 


7 




% 


0.0 


0.0 


25.0 


0.0 


10.0 


8.3 


37.5 


20.0 


11.9 


Other (Dept. Chair) 


N 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


% 


o.c 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


Total 




8 


4 


4 


8 


10 


12 


8 


5 


59 






















100 



ERIC 



- 76 nR2 



Table IV-19 

Counselors' Perceptions of Coordinator Support 



Item 



Total 



Coordinator Supporti veness in 
Discussing Students' Difficulties* 



Very Supportive 



N 
% 



65 
54.6 



Somewhat Supportive 



36 

30.3 



Not Very Supportive 



18 
15.1 



Total 



% 



119 
100 



Coordinator Supporti veness in 
Recognizing Counselors' Work* 



Very Supportive 



N 



84 
58.9 



Somewhat Supportive 



28 
23.0 



Not Ver" Supporti ve 



10 
8.2 



Total 



N 



122 
100 



*p .05 



- 77 



83 



Table IV-20 

Counselors' Desires to Continue Work in the 
Extended Counseling Program 



Item 


A 


B 


C 


0 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Total 


Desires to Work in the 
Fxtpnded Counselina* 
Program 




















Yes N 

% 


15 
100 


6 
100 


12 
100 


7 

53.8 


25 
83.3 


18 
78.3 


9 

75.0 


9 
100 


101 
84.2 


No N 

% 


0 
0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 
G.O 


6 

46.2 


5 

16.7 


5 

21.7 


3 

25.0 


0 
0.0 


19 
15.8 


Total 

Jk 


15 


6 


12 


13 


30 


23 


12 


9 


120 
100 



*p .05 




78 



84 



Table IV-21 



Principals* Assessments of Information Received About the 
Extended Counseling Program by Region 



Item 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


1 

Total 


Regional Coordinator 






















Discusspd Proaram Goals 










j 












Yes 


N 


3 


4 


3 


8 


9 


9 


3 


5 


49 




% 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


90.0 


60.0 


100 


94.2 


No 


N 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


3 




% 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


10.0 


40.7 


0.0 


5.8 


Total 




8 


4 


3 


8 


9 


10 


5 


5 


52 


Adequacy of Information! 






















Received About Program 






















Goals 






















Very Adequate 


N 


7 


4 


3 


7 


6 


5 


2 


4 


38 




% 


87.5 


100 


100 


87.5 


60.0 


55.5 


40.0 


80.0 


73.0 


Somewhat Inadequate 


N 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


4 


2 


1 


12 




% 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


12.5 


40.0 


44.5 


40.0 


20.0 


23.0 


Very Inadequate 


N 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 




% 


12.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


20.0 


0.0 


4.0 


Total 




8 


4 


3 


8 


10 


9 


5 


5 


52 
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CHAPTER V 
THE OPPORTUNITY ROOM COMPONENT 



Program Description 

Regions received funds from the Junior High School Student Assistance 
Program to establish an Opportunity Room program in the schools which 
would provide remedial instructional programs and personal guidance to 
student participants* 

A student data gathering instrument, OR teacher questionnaire, school 
principal questionnaire, and the coordinator's interview and questionnaire 
were the data sources used to examine the OR program.. 

Sample Characteristics 

A total of 123 student data gathering instruments were completed. 
Table V-1 describes some characteristics of the OR sample. This group 
had a higher proportion of female participants than the other two 
programs* The majority of participants were 14 and 15 years of age. 
Eighth graders were somewhat overrepresented in the sample and seventh 
graders underrepresented* Only six in the sample were Opportunity 
Transfers* More than half the sample were in the program 3-4 months. 

Table V-2 sho'.-'s regional variation on three additional background 
characteristics, bpanish was the home langugage of 29% of the total 
sample and for larger proportions of the Region D, G, and H participants. 
Almost 75% of the sampled participants had some or great difficulty 
understanding instructions given in English. 
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STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Report Card Marks 

Number of Failing Grades , The OR sample averaged 1.09 F's in spring 
1985, 1.38 F's in fall 198S, and 1.51 F's in spring 1986 (see Table V-3). 
Overall, this group of students was gradually performing worse, i.e., the 
mean number of F's increased over time. 

By region, most changes were not statistically significant. In 
Region C, OR participants were doing significantly and steadily worse, 
i.e., the number of F's markedly increases. Region G participants average 
less than one F grade all three semesters. These two regions (C a, id G) 
seemed to employ different selection criteria for the program. I,i general, 
it appeared that a few weeks in the OR program was insufficient invervention 
to bring about major academic improvements. 

Grade Point Average (GPA) . The mean Grade Point Averages (GPAs) of 
the OR sample dropped and the number of F's increased. In Table V-4, 
students averaged a 1.66 GPA in spring 1985, and 1.42 and 1.40 GPAs the 
last two semesters. By region, there was little significant change except 
in Region C, where the students' grades dropped dramatically. The GPAs 
of Region G participants were relatively higher (close to 2.0). Apparently, 
there were not consensual selection criteria across regions: Region " 
selected students having serious academic difficulties. Participants in 
most regions needed the additional assistance provided by the OR, for 
their mean GPAs were significantly below 2.0. 

Unsat isfactory Marks . Table V-5 showed no change in Work Habits 
marks for the OR sample. Participants averaged about three Unsatisfactory 
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marks all three semesters. Work Habits were a problem for many OR 
participants. There was some ^rariation by region. The R' on G group 
averaged the fewest U^s (under two); the Regions C and E samples averaged 
over four U's on their most recent report cards. These findings emphasized 
differing selection criteria among regions. 

There were no significant trends in Cooperation marks (Table V-6). 
OR students averaged between 2 and 3 U's all three semesters. Some 
variation by region was indicated. Regions A, D, and G participants 
averaged less than two Unsatisfactory Cooperation marks on the last report 
card; while Regions B and C participants averaged more than three. 

As with subject grades, short-term placement in the Opportunity Room 
did not stimulate great change in work habits or cooperation. 

Attendance , Over the past three semesters, the OR participants had 
been attending school less often; they had more absences at the end of 
the pr gram (Table V-7). However, the increased absences may have occurred 
before OR placcnient. The sample had mean absences of 12,6. Apparently, 
absences were not frequently used in selecting OR participants nor were 
tardies. The total sample and every region averaged below ten tardies 
per semester. 

Teacher Obi>ervation s 

While relatively short term participation in OR did not result in 
improved report cards, less tangible results may occur, OR teachers 
assessed each student's improvement in several areas. Table V-8 presents 
results organized into four groups according to response patterns. 
Group I assessed the ability to express feelings appropriately. Almost 
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the entire sample showed greac improvement. Group 2 assessed the amount 
of work completed, willingness to cooperate with school officials, taking 
responsibility, and reading skills. The vast majority of the sample 
showed some ii^nprovement. Group 3 assessed attitudes toward school, self 
esteem, respect for others, concentration, and self control. Approximately 
half the participants improved and half did not. Group 4 consisted of 
the ability to follow directions. Three-fourths of the sample showed 
little or no improvement. Length of participation in the OR program did 
not affect teachers' perceptions of student improvement. 

PROGRAM OUTCOMES 

Program Definition 

The lack of consistent, statistically significant, or improved 
student outcomes may be due, in part, to great diversity, and perhaps 
vagueness, in the conception and structuring of the Opportunity Room 
component. The OR was mentioned only briefly when the Junior High School 
Student Assistance Program (JHSSAP) was conceived on paper and presented 
to the Board. Of the three program components, the OR appeared to receive 
the least amount of attention throughout the year from those involved 
with the JHSSAP. 

Coordinators* verbal reports indicate that ORs were located only at 
certain schools. A list of schools with ORs funded by the JHSSAP was not 
available. 

Coordinator Interviews indicate little uniformity in the goals and 
structure of the OR component. In some regions, principals (with other 
school staff, perhaps) decided ORs' structure, goals, and function. 
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According to the coordinators, some regions allowed the OR to serve as 
"ref'irral" or "in house" suspension rooms. The number and names of 
schools which implemented the basic original objectives, "a remedial 
academic and personal guidance program" in their ORs, are unknown. 

Authority and responsibility for the OR component were also unclear. 
In the interview, three coordinators reported that they were given little 
or no responsibility for the ORs. They said they were told by regional 
superiors to "leave it (the OR component) alone." Elaborations were not 
provided. 

Information collected indicated that the OR program was implemented 
in widely varying fashions throughout the district. Data gathering for 
the program description did not discriminate between ORs as remedial 
rooms and ORs as referral rooms. As a result, there were few general or 
significant characteristics of the OR program to report. 

Information Received by Principals 

Principals with ORs in their schools assessed information received 
about the goals, student selection criteria, and curriculum. Results 
appear in Table V-9. Nearly three-fourths of the principals believe they 
received very adequate communication about OR goals. About one-fourth 
said this communication was somewhat or very inadequate. Similarly, a 
majority said they received very adequate information about student 
selection criteria and the OR curriculum. One-third thought this 
communication could be improved. 

T eacher Respondents 

Sixty OR teach->rs returned questionnaires. Their distribution by 
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region is shown in Table V-10. There was wide variation in the respondents 
by regions due to tiie diverse ways in which ORs were staffed. In some 
schools, one teacher staffed the room for more than one class period; in 
other schools, several teachers staffed the room, each for one period. 
Almost all OR staff were regular classroom teachers. Seven percent were 
special education teachers. 

Training and Materials 

Staff development for OR teachers was not emphasized in 1985-1986. 
About one-fourth of the staff said inservices were held (see Table V-U) 
Half said they received printed classroom materials. Regional differences 
were significant for this item. A large majority of respondents in 
Regions A, B, and C said classroom materials were provided. Less than 
one-fourth of Region F and G teachers indicated that they received materials 

OR Classrooms 

Program documents specified a 20-1 student-to-teacher ratio. Only 
6.9% of the teachers said their classes met this requirement. Most 
classes were considerably smaller with almost 6-10 students (see Table 
V-12). 

Nearly all respondents taught their OR students in conventional 
classrooms. Seveii teachers said their classes were organized into learning 
centers. 

The questionnaire asked OR teachers to estimate the proportion of 
each class period devoted to individualized and cjroup instruction. Over 
two-thirds of the teachers said they spent half or more of each class 
period on individualized instruction. Less than one-third spent less 
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than half of their time on Individualized activities (see Table IV-13). 

Coordinator Support 

Nearly half the teachers reported that they and their coordinators 
never discussed the OR program while one quarter discussed the program 
with regional coordinators three or more times. Less frequent interaction 
between teacher and coordinator occurred for the OR than for either the 
RACC or counseling components. 

About half the respondents perceived the coordinator as very supportive 
In recognizing the teacher's efforts, but over one-fourth saw the 
coordinator as not very supportive (see table V-14). 

Continuation of OR Component 

Almost all the principals said the OR component should continue next 
year. Nearly all want to see the program funded for additional class 
periods. Several mentioned the need for a full -time, off-norm OR teacher. 

More than three-fourths of the OR teachers wanted to continue working 
in the program while seven did not. 

SUMMARY 

Regions received funds from the Junior High School Student Assistance 
Program to establish an Opportunity Room program in the schools, a program 
providing remedial i-^struction and personal guidance. 

Relying on a sample of 123 students. Opportunity Room participation 
did not result in Improved report card marks. On the average, participants 
performed slightly worse in spring 1986 than the previous two semesters, 
i.e., they had more F's, U's, absences, and lower GPAs. 
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Other measurements indicated positive effects of intervention. 
According to Opportunity Room teachers, a majority of the participants 
improved in the areas of self control, appropriate expressions of feelings, 
cooperation, personal, responsibility, and reading skills. The least 
gain was made in students' ability to follow directions. Teacher ratings 
showed that attitudes toward school and self esteem improved for about 
half the sample. 

The report card findings showed some sharp regional differences. 
The number of F's and U*s and the GPAs vary by region before entry into 
the program and on the final report cards. Apparently, regions used 
different criteria for selecting program participants. 

The absence of consistent student improvement and the presence of 
regional variation in student criteria in report card data may be related 
to the ways in which the Opportunity Room was implemented. Among the 
three components of the Junior High School Student Assistance Program, 
the Opportunity Room appeared to receive the least attention in both 
written program documents and actual coordination and supervision. 
Some coordinators said they were not delegated responsibility for the 
Opportunity Room component. 
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Table V-1 



Background Characteristics of Opportunity 
Room Student Sampl e 



Item 



Sex 



Male 
Female 



65 
55 



54.2 
45.8 



Total 120 



Age 



12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



7 
23 
39 
40 
12 



5.8 
19.0 
32.2 
33.1 

9.9 



Grade 



Total 121 



6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 



17 
24 
47 
35 



13.8 
19.5 
38.2 
28.5 



Total 123 



Student Currently 

An Opportunity Transfer 

Yes 
No 



6 

114 



5.0 
95.0 



Length of Participation 
the Opportunity Room 



Less than one month 

1-2 months 

3-4 months 

More than 4 months 



4 
43 
67 

5 



3.4 
36.1 
56.3 

4.2 
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Table V-2 



Background Characteristics of the Opportunity Room 
Sample by Region 



T fotn 


A 


R 


r 

v.* 


n 




r 




H 

1 1 


Total 


Ethnicity 




















Native American N 


1 

12.5 


0 

0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


3 

18.8 


0 
0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 
0.0 


5 

4.1 


Asian N 


0 
0 0 


0 
0 0 


0 
0 0 


0 
0 0 


1 

6 3 


0 
0 0 


0 
0 0 


0 

0.0 


1 

0.8 


Black N 


3 

1ft ft 

lO • O 


8 

^1 1 

□ / • 1 


10 


8 


4 

n 

• u 


0 

n n 


0 

n n 


0 

n 0 


33 
27 0 


Hispanic N 

% 


3 

18.8 


6 

42.9 


6 

37.5 


4 

33.3 


5 

31.3 


4 

25.0 


16 
100 


14 
87.5 


58 
47.5 


White N 


7 

43.8 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


6 

37.5 


9 

56.3 


0 

0.0 


2 

12.5 


24 
19.7 


Filipino N 


1 

6.3 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 

0.0 


1 

0.8 


Total 

Home Language 


16 


14 


16 


12 


19 


, 13 


16 


16 


122 


Encilish N 

% 


16 
100 


11 
73.3 


11 
73.3 


8 

66.7 


14 
87.5 


15 

93.8 


0 

0.0 


9 

60.0 


84 

70.6 


Spanish N 

% 


0 

0.0 


4 

26.7 


4 

26.7 


4 

33.3 


2 

12.5 


1 

6.3 


14 
100 


6 

40.0 


35 
29.4 


Total 


16 


15 


15 


12 


16 


16 


14 


15 


119 


Ability to Understand 
Instructions in Enalish 




















N 

Very Well % 


4 

25.0 


9 

60.0 


6 

37.5 


5 

41.7 


2 

12.5 


1 

18.8 


1 

6.3 


3 

20.0 


31 
27.0 


Partly N 


8 

50.0 


6 

40.0 


7 

43.8 


2 

16.7 


12 

75.0 


10 
62.5 


11 

68.8 


11 

68.8 


67 
54.9 


Not Mell N 


4 

25.0 


0 
0.0 


3 

18.8 


5 

41.7 


2 

12.5 


3 

18.8 


4 

25.0 


1 

6.7 


22 
18.0 


Total 


16 . 


15 


16 


12 


16 


14 


16 


15 


120 



***p .001 
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Table V-3 



Mean Number of Failing Grades of Students in the 
Opportunity Room Program 



Group 



Semester Means 
Spring Fall Spring Difference 
'85 '85 '8fi of Means 



Total Sample 



1.09 - - 1.51 
1.38 1.51 



0.42 
0.31 



112 
112 



Region A 



0.94 



1.25 



1.25 
1.25 



0.31 
0.00 



16 
16 



Region B 



1.06 



1.81 



1.73 
1.73 



0.67 
0.08 



15 
15 



Region C 



1.07 - - 2.93 
1.33 2.93 



** 



1.86 
1.60** 



15 
15 



Region D 



1.05 - - 0.75 
- - 1.00 0.75 



C.31 
0.25 



16 
16 



Region E 



1.33 - - 1.53 
1.53 i.53 



0.20 
0.00 



15 
15 



Region F 



l.?9 - - 1.93 
1.62 1.93 



0.64 
0.31 



14 
13 



Region G 



0.38 



o.s: 



0.50 
0.50 



0.12 
0.07 



14 
14 



Region H 



2.14 



2.57 



1.43 
1.43 



0.71 
1.14 



*p .05 
**p .01 
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Table V-4 

Mean Grade Point Average of Students in the 
Opportunity Room Program 



Semester Means 
Spring Fall Spring Difference 
Group '85 '85 '86 of Means N_ 

Total Sample 1.55 - - 1.40 -0.26** 105 

1.42 1.40 -0.02 106 



Region A 1.71 - - 1.56 -0.15 15 

1.17 1.56 0.39 15 



Region B 1.91 - - 1.35 -0.56 13 

1.39 1.35 -0.04 13 

Region C 1.75 - - 0.70 -1-05*" 15 

- - 1.20 0.70 -0.50 15 



Region D 1.76 - - 0.71 • *-0.05 15 

1.61 0.71 0.10 15 



Region E 1.63 - - 1.39 0.24 15 

1.34 1.39 0.05 14 



Region F 1.09 - - 1.22 0.13 14 

- - 1.17 1.22 0.05 13 



Region G 2.15 - - 1.94 -0.21 11 

- - 2.30 1.94 -0.36 14 



Region H 2.43 - - 1.27 -0.16 7 

- - 0.90 1.27 0.37 7 



*p .05 
**p .01 
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Table V-5 



Mean Number of Unsatisfactory Work Habits Grades 
of Students in the Opportunity Room Program 



Semester Means 
Sprinq Fall Spring Difference 
Group '85 " '85 '86 of Means 



Total Sample 2.94 - - 3.35 -0.41 109 

- - 3.36 3.35 0.01 109 



Region A 2.69 - - 2.81 -0.12 16 

3.44 2.81 0.63 16 



Region B 3.69 - - 3.77 0.08 13 

3.08 3.77 0.69 13 



Region C 2 .67 - - 4.27 -1 .60* 15 

3.60 4.27 -0.67 15 



Region D 2.F> - - 2.60 0.07 15 

- - 3.33 2.60 0.73 15 

Region E 2 .87 - - 4.27 -1.40* 15 

4.00 4.27 -0.27 15 



Region F 4.00 - - 3.86 0.14 14 

- - 3.85 3.86 -0.01 13 



Region G 1.71 - - 1.79 -0.08 14 

- - 1.86 1.79 0.07 14 



Region H 3.71 - - 3.57 0.14 7 

4.00 3.57 0.43 7 



*p . .05 
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Table V-6 



Mean Number of Unsatisfactory Cooperation Grades of 
Students in the Opportunity Room Program 



Group 



Semester Means 
Spring Fall Spring Difference 
'85 '85 '86 of Means 



Total Sample 



2.09 - - 2.38 
2.20 2.38 



•0.29 
•0.18 



110 
111 



Region A 



1.50 - - 1.31 
2.20 1.31 



0.19 
0.07 



16 
16 



Region B 



2.36 



1.38 



3.33 
3.33 



-0.97 
•0.46 



15 
15 



Region C 



2.80 



2.87 



3.80 
3.80 



1.00 
-0.93 



15 
15 



Region D 



1.67 - - 1.63 
1.75 1.63 



0.04 
0.12 



15 
16 



Region E 



2.13 



2.07 



2.87 
2.87 



-0.74 
-0.80 



15 
15 



Region F 



2.54 



3.15 



2.57 
2.57 



-0.07 
0.58 



14 
13 



Region G 



1.29 



1.21 



1.50 
1.50 



-0.21 
-0.29 



14 
14 



Region H 



2.71 



2.71 



1.71 
1.71 



1.00 
1.00 



ERIC 
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Table V-7 



Mean Number of Absences of Students in the 
Opportunity Room Program 



Semester Means 



ERIC 



Group 


opri n y 
'85 


Fall 
rail 

'85 


•86 


U 1 1 1 C 1 Ci 1 v* c 

of Means N 


Total Sample 


10.00 


10.17 


12.66 


*** 

-2.66 93 


Region A 


6.07 


8.70 


8.67 


-2.6 15 


Region B 


16.69 


15.00 


14.07 


-2.6 13 


Region C 


11.67 


11.53 


21.40 


** 

-9.73 14 


Region D 


8.71 


7.81 


12.25 


-3.54 14 


Region E 


5.99 


10.78 


5.92 


0.07 5 


Region F 


13.33 


6.63 


5.92 


3.83 11 


Region G 


6.00 


8.00 


12.50 


-6.50 12 


Region H 


8.71 


5.14 


7.57 


1.14 7 


^p .05 
**p .01 
***p . 001 
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Table V-8 



Teachers* Perceptions of Student Improvement in the 
Opportunity Room Program 



Degree of Improvement 

Great Some Little or No 

Group Improvement Improvement Improvement Total 



Group 1 



Expresses Feel ings 


N 


114 


6 


0 




finnan ni^i v 




Q5 n 


5 0 


o.-o 


120 


Group 2 












Amount of Work 


N 


7 


96 


0 




Com pi eted 


% 


6.8 


93.2 


0.0 


103 


Will ingness to 






99 






Cooperate with 


N 


6 


0 


105 


School Author! ti es 


% 


5.7 


94.3 


0.0 


Takes Responsibil ity 


N 


15 


92 


0 




For Own Actions 


% 


14.0 


86.0 


0.0 


107 


Reading Skil Is 


N 


24 


80 


0 






% 


23.1 


76.9 


0.0 


■ 104 


Group 3 












Attitude Towards 


N 


26 


47 


49 




School 


at 


21.3 


38. 5 


40.2 


1 oo 


Bel iefs About Own 


N 


18 


49 


56 




Acad'^mic Ability 




14.6 


39.8 


45.5 


123 


General Self-Esteem 


N 


15 


61 


46 






% 


12.3 


50.0 


37.7 


122 


Respect for Others 


N 


38 


29 


55 






% 


31.1 


23.8 


45.1 


122 


Ability to Concentrate 


N 


15 


41 


65 




% 


12.4 


33.9 


53.7 


121 


Sel f-Control 


N 


17 


58 


48 






% 


13.8 


47.2 


39.0 


123 


Group 4 












Following Directions 


N 


5 


29 


89 




% 


4.1 


23.6 


72.4 


123 



Table V-9 



Principals* Assessments of Information Received 
About the Opportunity Room Program 



Adequacy of Information About 
Goals of Opportunity Room 

Very Adequate 29 72.5 

Somewhat Inadequate 9 22.5 

Very Inadequate 2 5.0 

Total 40 



Adequacy of Information About 
Cri teri a for Sel ection 

Very Adequate 28 68.3 

Somewhat Inadequate 11 26.8 

Very In^.dequate 2 4.9 

Total 41 



Adequacy of Information About 
Opportunity Room Curriculum 

Very Adequacy 25 64 .1 

Somewhat Inadequate 9 23.1 

Very Inadequate 5 12.8 

Total 39 
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Table V-IQ 



Distribution of Opportunity Room Teacher 
Respondents by Region 



Teacher Respondents N % 



Region A 


9 


15.0 


Region B 


6 


10.0 


Region C 


6 


10.0 


Region D 


7 


11.7 


Region E 


10 


16.7 


Region F 


13 


21.7 


Region G 


2 


3.3 


Region H 


7 


11.7 



Total 60 
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Table V-11 



Opportunity Room Teachers' Perceptions of Training 
Available, and Materials Received by Region** 



Item 



Inservice Offered 

Yes 15 23.8 

No 37 71.2 

Total 52 



Item A -B C D E F G H Total 



Written Class Material s 
Offered 



Yes N 8 5 5 3 4 1 0 2 28 

% 88.9 83.3 83.3 42.9 40.0 7.7 0.0 28.6 46.7 



No N 1 1 1 4 6 12 2 5 32 

% 11.1 16.7 16.7 57.1 600 92.3 100 17.4 53.3 



Total 9 6 6 7 10 13 2 7 60 

**p .01 
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Table V-12 
Opportunity Classrooms' Size and Type 



Item 



Class Size 

0- 5 Students 2 3.4 

6-10 Students 27 46.6 

11-15 Students 22 37.9 

16-20 Students 4 6.9 

More than 20 Students 3 5.2 

Total 58 



Type of Classroom 

Conventional Room 45 86.5 

Learning Center Concept 7 13.5 

Total 52 
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Table V-13 



Proportion of Class Time Spent on Individualized 
and Group Instruction 



Individual ized Group 
Instruction Instruction 



Item 


N 


% 


N 


A> 


Proportion of Class Time 










More than 3/4 


11 


19.0 


3 


5.2 


1/2 - 3/4 


29 


50.0 


14 


24.1 


Less than hal f 


15 


25.9 


27 


46.6 


No time 


3 


5.2 


14 


24.1 


Total 


58 




58 
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Table V-14 

Opportunity Room Teachers' Perceptions 
of Coordinator Support 



Item 



Frequency of Discussion with 
Coordinator About the 
Opportunity Room Program 

Never 

1 or 2 Times 
3 or 4 Times 
More than 4 Times 



26 
16 
9 
5 



46.4 
28.6 
16.1 
8.9 



Total 



42 



Coordinator Supporti veness in 
Recognizing the Teacher's Efforts 

Very Supportive 

Somewhat Supportive 

Not Very Supportive 



20 
10 
12 



47.6 
23.8 
28.6 



Total 42 
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CHAPTER VI 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introducing the Program at the School Level 

1. Coordinators should discuss the Junior High School Student Assistance 
Program with all principals as soon as possible for 1986-1987. They 
should offer to introduce the program to all staff, advisory bodies, 
and others as desired by individual schools. 

Many principals expressed a desire to have coordinators 
introduce the program to teachers, counselors, the P.T.A., 
and other advisory bodies at the school level. 

Program Assessment 

2. Program evaluation should begin at the start of the 1986-1987 academic 
year. Data collection should occur throughout the year* 

An evaluator was not selected until April 1986. An earlier 
collaborative relationship between the coordinators and the 
evaluator will facilitate the selection of reliable pre- and 
posttests, uniform administration of the tests, efficient 
instrument design, the timely collection of other required 
data, and consultation with other specialists (e.g., in 
testing). Data collection should occur gradually over 
the year. 

3. Standardized and reliable pretests and posttests of both academic and 
affective skills should be administered uniformly throughout the 
district. Pretesting should be conducted as close to a student's 
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entry into the program as possible. 

During the 1985-1986 year, some regions administered pretests 
and posttests of academic skills and self esteem and sc.ne did 
not. No two regions used the same tests. Competent evaluation 
requires standardization in test content, administration, and 
scoring. 

Report card data should be collected in 1986-1987 for last year's 
Regional Assistance Center Class samples. The number of failing 
grades, unsatisfactory marks, and absences as well as grade point 
averages should be compared to previously collected data. If a 
student remains in the regional class for 1986-1987, report card 
data should be collected for two semesters after the student leaves 
the program. 

Participants* report ca»'ds improved significantly in Spring 
1986. However, some unknown proportion of that change may 
be an artifact of regional teachers' grading criteria. 
Also, no one yet knows how participants will perform after 
returning to their home schools. A small longitudinal study 
would address this issue. 

Evaluation instruments should be designed for conventional and year- 
round schools. 

Research instruments for 1986-1987 neglected requisite 
adaptation for year-round schools. (The collection of 
report card data and attitudin?l data from off-track 
students are particularly in need of adjustment.) 
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6. The evaluation for 1986-1987 should include staff turnover/stability 
as a topic of inquiry. 

Within a three-month period last spring, personnel changes 
occurred in three regional coordinator and the district 
coordinator positions. Three of these were due to promotion. 
Such personnel turnover may affect the program. 

7. Next year's evaluation should include observational data in the regional 
classrooms. 

Observational data provides requisite background knowledge 
for the construction of well-informed and useful measurement 
instruments. It also captures the process side of a program 
as it actually unfolds. 

Regional Assistance Center Class 

8. District-wide Referral, Intake, and Placoment forms should be developed. 

Currently, eight different sets of referral forms are used. 
Moreover, the amount of documentation required for referral 
varies widely across regions. Regional consistence has 
apparent advantages for comparison? of effects. 

9. Regions should insure that qualified and interested teachers are able 
to accept the regional class teacher positions. 

At least one school did not release one of its teachers to 
accept the regional class position. 

10. Coordinators should plan and execute district-wide, periodic staff 
development for regional class teachers. They should resolve any 
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scheduling and attendance problems (with the assistance of regional 
•administrators). 

Almost half the regional class teachers said no staff 
development occurred* All expressed interest in workshops 
on highly relevant topics. 

11. At least one Regional Assistance Center Class should function on 
a year-round basis. 

Currently, regional classes operate during the conventional 
academic yecr. Student participants whose home schools are 
year-round ones need the program during the summer. 
Coordinators and some principals of year-round schools 
initially suggested and strongly support this recommendation. 

12. When a referred student is rejected for placement in the regional 
class, the coordinator should carefully explain the decision to 
the referring school . 

One-fourth of the principals said coordinator communication 
was very inadequate about the rejection of students referred 
for placement in the regional class. 

The Extended Counseling Component 

13. Student selection criteria for the Extended Counseling Program should 
be clarified and distributed throughout the district. 

Original program documents specify assistance for potential 
dropouts and others with serious discipline, attendance, 
and/or academic problems. Evaluation findings indicate 
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that, for some regions, academic marks were higher and 
absences fewer than one would expect if original guidelines 
were used as a tempi ate^ Regions seemed to use varying 
selection criteria. Although variations among regions may 
be appropriate, clarification needs to occur. 

14. School personnel should insure that lack of student proficiency in 
English is not confui>ed with discipline or other academic problems. 

A majority of the sample receiving counseling had difficult 
comprehending English which may easily be confused with 
other problems. 

15. The definition of "auxiliary" counseling should be clarified. 

Program personnel expressed concern about regular work 
hours overlapping auxiliary counseling hours. Paper 
accountability requires a clear distinction. 

16. A district -wide EC counselor log should be development or an existing 
one uniformly adopted. Log submission dates and procedures should 

be s^.andardized. 

Coordinators stated that no common counselor log form or 

submission dates were in use. Concern was expressed 

about regular worK hours overlapping auxiliary counseling 
time. 

17. A needs assessment should be conducted to determine the appropriate 
number of evening and weekend auxiliary counseling hours. 
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Regions significantly vary in their schools' scheduling of 
evening and weekend hours. However, coordinators discovered 
that some students experienced transportation problems and 
"idle" time when scheduled for late appointments. Informal 
assessments at the school level will permit the proper 
scheduling of counseling hours. 

18. Auxiliary counseling hours should be provided twelve months per year 
at year-round schools. 

Principal and coordinators made this recommendation. 
Counseling for students in year-round schools currently 
terminates in June. 

19. District, region, and school personnel should facilitate program 
counselors' attendance at scheduled staff development workshops. 

some coordinators reported that attendance and release 
time for attendance at inservices were problems last year. 
Yet, coordinators, principals, and counselors feel staff 
development is an important aspect of the program. 

20. Region coordinators should design cooperatively staff development 
workshops and the selection and dissemination of counseling materials, 
Part of this work should include consultation with various counseling 
experts (e.g., student attendance and adjustment counselors, school 
psychologists, community resources). 

There is wide regional variation in counselor assessments of 
staff development for 1985-1986. Sharing kfiowledge and 
resources among coordinators may augment the value of 
inservices and materials in all regions. 
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21. The current EC program should be expanded. 

Coordinators, principals and counselors want to see the current 
program expanded by increasing the number of auxiliary hours at 
each school. The hours per week were decreased for 1986-1987. 

The Opportunity Room Component 

22. The Opportunity Room component needs further conceptualization and 
structure. 

The Opportunity Room component lacked specification for 
1985-1986. Regions and schools used this component for 
varying purposes. Student outcome data showed little 
improvement. Principals and others say they want the 
Opportunity Room expanded to cover a full day. 

"Other" Coordination Matters 

23, The role of Regional Coordinator needs. further clarification. 

Five coordinators said they performed some duties for 
their regions which were not related to the Junior High 
School Student Assistance Program. One additional 
coordinator did not answer the question on this issue. 
Priorities for this position need to be established and 
communicated. 

24, A district administrator should serve as program coordinator for the 
Junior High School Student Assistance Program. 

The District Coordinator position was not funded for 1986-1987. 
Many program tasks require coordination among regions. Someone 
is needed to schedule meetings and staff development and to 
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serve as liaison with district offices. No data indicate that 
the program should be completely decentralized. 

25* The data collected should be complete and accurate. 
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